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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Russian army is at last before Shumla. Official intelligence 
up to the 21st July, announces this important fact ; and it is ob- 
vious that the Russians will not long delay an attack on a fortress, 
the conquest of which will in a great measure decide the fate of 
European Turkey, —especially as delay would render the attack 
more hazardous, by giving the Turks time to strengthen their 
positions. Before the Russian army reached the heights opposite 
Shumla, there was some inconsiderable fighting, in which the 
Turks defended themselves well, but were “driven back to their 
intrenchments. The siege of two other fortresses, those of Silistria 
and Varna, are also in progress ; and the garrison of the latter has 
suffered considerably in an unsuccessful sally. The Turks are said 
to be intrenching Constantinople, having ceased to regard their 
defences beyond the Balkan as impregnable. 

In the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, the victorious Russians are 
moving forward with rapid strides. By a despatch from General 
Paskevitch, it appears that the strong fortress of Kars, one of the 
chief cities in Turkish Armenia, was carried by storm on the 15th 
of July, after an attack which lasted three hours. The garrison 
numbered eleven thousand; of whom six thousand were made 
prisoners, two thousand were killed and wounded, and the re- 
mainder escaped to the mountains. Give the Russians credit for 
their own statement, and we must believe that this important ad- 
vantage has cost them, in killed and wounded, something fewer 
than three hundred men. The possession of Kars lays open the 
city of Erzerum, which is chiefly peopled by Armenian Chris- 
tians, disaffected to the Mahometan power. 

Just as we went to press last Saturday, the intelligence was re- 
ceived that Ibrahim Pacha had professed his willingness to quit 
the Morea, on being furnished with the means of removing his 
army to Egypt. This resolution, it appears, has been adopted in 
consequence of direct instructions from his father, brought from 
Egypt to the Morea by an English brig of war. The Allied Admi- 
rals had soon after an interview with Ibrahim, in which he explained 
that his instructions embraced the evacuation of the Morea in the 
fullest and most unequivocal manner; and he also consented to 
allow his captive Greeks to go free without ransom, but he re- 
fused to pledge himself to the restoration of those who had 
already been carried to the old land of bondage. This treaty has 
been communicated to his lord paramount, the Sultan. 


The Marquis de Rezende, the representative of Don Pedro at 
the Court of Vienna, and Viscount de Itabayna, his Minister in 
London, have formally protested against Miguel's usurpation. 
This is right and becoming on their part, though it will not stay 
the headlong career of the infatuated Prince. It is reported that 
Miguel intends to treat all British subjects who have favoured the 
Constitution in the same manner as the native Portuguese ; a pre- 
text for robbing our resident merchants, since his scheme of con- 
fiscation against the property of the Constitutionalists in Oporto 
appears to have failed, the people declining to purchase it. The 
number of civil and military persons who have gone to Spain is 
stated at ten thousand. But Ferdinand could not have been ex- 
pected to show them favour; and they have accordingly been 
ordered out of the kingdom in a short space. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is hoped that the Portuguese Minister in England 
will not refuse the passports which it is understood they have 
solicited for leave to go to Don Pedro's American dominions, as 
their return to Portugal would expose them to certain destruc- 
tion. 


It should seem that Miguel has determined to send an expedi 





tion to Madeira and the Azores; and the British Government has 
recognized his blockade of the port of Funchal. 

There are ominous rumours from Brazil, but probably. much 
exaggerated. The Bank at Rio, but recently established, and 
never firm, was alleged to have stopped. This is understood to be 
untrue, though the misconduct of persons connected with the 
management of the bank would lead to some confusion. The 
circulation for the last two years has been entirely paper. 

A more serious matter for Don Pedro is the spirit of insubordi- 
nation displayed by the German and Irish emigrants. They went 
out on the footing of obtaining grants of land, and of being exclu- 
sively employed in the cultivation of the soil, They have been 
obliged to carry arms in the harassing war against the republic of 
Buenos Ayres; and the flogging of one of the German soldiers 
was the signal for an open mutiny among the Germans, in which 
they were joined by the Irishmen. They have been overpowered, 
and sent off in small bodies to different parts of the empire. It is 
unfortunate that Pedro persists in waging a useless and exhausting 
war with the Buenos Ayreans, when he might employ his resources 
in a far nobler enterprise in Europe. 


The excitement among the people of the Southern States of the 
American Union, caused by the new tariff, is rather increasing ; 
but there is reason to surmise that much of it is got up by 
General Jackson's friends, to favour his elevation to the Presi- 
dent's chair. The tariff seems to have brought on a mercantile 
panic at New York: some heavy failures have taken place, and 
others are anticipated. 

There are still some petty agitations in Canada. The people 
of York have resolved to petition the King and Parliament for a 
redress of grievances. 

The nation will learn with regret, that the Duke of Clarence is 
no longer in office as Lord High Admiral of England. The 
causes which led to the resignatioh of the Royal Duke are but 
darkly conjectured. Some will have it, that he would not submit 
to have the patronage of the Navy interfered with by Ministers ; 
others, that the official habits of the Lord Admiral were too 
expensive for the taste of an economical Premier; others, that in 
the present aspect of foreign politics, the head of the Navy should 
have a seat in the Cabinet, which the Royal Duke had not. 

The retirement of Mr. Peel has also been one of the political 
on dits, but treated with little credit. 

It is still more incredible, that Lord Lyndhurst, who has made 
it his business to stand well with every succeeding Ministry since he 
became Chancellor, is also about to retire: yet such has been the 
latest rumour “at the West end of the town,” and even in Mi- 
nisterial circles, 


A naval officer left the Admiralty this afternoon in great haste, 
with despatches ; but for what destination has not transpired, 





MONEY-MARKET. 


Tur Money-market during the week has not been subjected to any vio- 
lent fluctuations, as no political news of importance, foreign or domestic, 
has transpired to affect the Funds. The jobbers for a fall have indeed 
endeavoured to effect a decline by spreading very unfavourable rumours 
as to the state of the harvest; but as the price of corn, unless it varies 
materially, seems to possess a very slight influence over the Money- 
market, the effect has not exceeded { per cent., even supposing that this 
fall may be fairly attributed to the rise in the Corn-market. The greatest 
push for a fall by the jobbers interested in producing it, was on Friday, 
that being the principal market-day in the Corn-exchange; but although 
messengers were constantly passing and repassing to and from Mark-lane, 
bringing exaggerated accounts, yet as it was soon ascertained that the 
rise had reached only 5s. per quarter, and that merely for fine dry sam- 
ples, which the millers must have, at whatever price, to enable them to 
grind up the new corn by mixing it, the Money-market remained unin- 
fluenced, and Consols, which on Monday opened at 873, and which rose 
gradually up to Wednesday to 878, falling on Thursday to 863, and open- 
ing again on Friday at 86%, then advancing to 874, closed at 874, which 

was nearly an average price between the quotations of the morning and 

the afternoon. Exchequer Bills have fluctuated during the week from 71 

to 73, and India Bonds from 113 to 115. 

In the Foreign market the fluctuations were not great—Russian Bonds 
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have averaged 95, the lowest price being 944, the highest 954; Austrian 
about 943, with very little doing; French 5 per cents. from 1063 to 1073, 
the latter being the closing price on Friday ; Portuguese Bonds from 544, 
in which they were donc in the early part of the week, fell gradually to 
52% on Friday; Mexican 6 per cent. Bonds have averaged 383, scarcely 
varying at any time 4 per cent. ; and Colombian Bonds may be quoted at 
about 20 to 21; Greek 18, and Spanish 103. 
SATURDAY, Two O’CLOCK. 

Consols have this morning been done at 872; but they are now at 
87% 3. 

Four o’ctocx.—The Market remains very steady. 


at 878 $. 


Consols have closed 
There are no arrivals, and we are even without a rumour, 





The true anniversary of the King’s birth, the 12th of August, was cele- 
brated on Tuesday, at the Royal Cottage at Windsor, by a splendid dinner 
given by hi jesty to the Ministers and the nobility. The King completed 
his sixty-sixth year: : 

His Majesty has become a most expert and scientific angler, 
Walton is a particular favourite in the Royal circle. 

The Duke of Cumberland and his son have quitted England. 
steam to Amsterdam. 

The Duke of Gloucester has quitted Cheltenham, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington has gone to it. 

The Duchess of Clarence completed her thirty-sixth year on Wednesd 





Old Izaak 





They go by 





The 
Earl of Belmore to be Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica ; 
Major-General Lewis Grant to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Trinidad ; the Earl of Chesterfield to be a Lord of the Bedchamber, in the 
room of Viscount Melbourne, deceased ; Sir Astley Paston Cooper, to be 
Serjeant-Surgeon to the King, in the room of Sir Patrick Macgregor, de- 
ceased ; Benjamin Collins Brodie, Esq., and James Wardrop, Esq., to be 
Surgeons to the King. 

Friday’s Gazette contained the appointment of Sir James Kempt to be 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the Canadas, &c. 5 Sir Peregrine 
Maitland to be Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia ; and Sir John Colborne 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 

It is now confidently reported that the Duke of Wellington, like a prudent 
General, after a dispassionate reconnoissance of the enemy, has recommended 
the treating with the Pope, with a view to a permanent adjustment of the 
Catholic Claims.— Morning Chronicle. 

It is said the establishment of the Treasury at the India House will be 
broken up, and the business be transacted at the Bank of England, 

*“ The Kensington Canal, reaching from the Thames a little above Chelsea 
to the high-road near Kensington, where a commodious basin has been 
erected, was opened on Tuesday. 

It is determined that the sittings in Chancery shall re-commence on the 16th 
of October. Three distinguished barristers attempted to have the meeting 
of the Court postponed toa later period, for their own convenience: Lord 
Lyndhurst had first. the good-nature to consent, and next the virtue to refuse. 

A Welsh Judgeship is vacant by the resignation of Mr. Balguy, and the 
Duke of Wellington waves his right to fill it up. 

The match between the London and Edinburgh Chess Clubs, which com- 
menced on the 24th April, 1824, has just terminated in favour of the Edin- 
burgh players—the fifth game having been resigned by the London Club on 
the 3lst of July. The other games resulted as follows :—The first was 
drawn at the 36th move; the second was won by the Edinburgh Club at 
the 53rd move; the third, which lasted upwards of three years, and is per- 
haps the finest game of the match, was drawn at the 99th move; and the 
fourth was won by the London players on the 55th move.—Caledonian 
Mercury. 

The ceremony of the confirmation of the election of the new Archbishop 
of Canterbury took place on Thursday, at the Church of St. Mary de Arcu- 
bus (Bow Church, Cheapside.) 

A letter from Montreal announces that Mr, Galt is engaged on a bistory 
of Canada, 

The statement inserted in several papers on the authority of the Dumfries 
Courier, regarding the supposed running down of the Birmingham Steam- 
vessel, is unfounded. 

A correspondent of a Morning Paper gives two cases in which strong 
symptoms of the march of intellect appeared. beh dandy on the Thames, 
in a shower of rain, rowing with one hand and holding an umbrella with 


The Gazette of Tuesday contained the following new appointments. 











the other; 2. A footman, waiting at a door for his master, regaling himself 


with areal Havanna cigar. 
edition 

Tur Wreatner—We are not desirous of absolutely committing ourselves 
by giving any promise on so variable a subject as meteorology; but we have 
well-grounded hopes, from some years’ attention to the subject, that the rainy 
season is now near its termination, from the wind having gone round to the 
north and north-west. As there is usually a sort of general average of the 
quantity of rain falling in any given district (the aunual average for London 
being about thirty-one inches), we should calculate that the remainder of 
the present month, as well as September, would be favoured by fine summer 
weather; and those whose crops are still on the ground may even yet calcu- 
late on a fair harvest. 

A few nights since, three gentlemen were in imminent danger of losing 
their lives under one of the arches of the Old London Bridge. Some time 
agu two of the arches were (to use the words of an Irishman) knocked into 
one. The boat in which the three gentlemen were, struck against two pieces 
of timber, or booms (which are placed on the water before the arch, to pre- 
vent craft from goihg through) and it upset. The gentlemen kept themselves 
above water by the most extraordinary efforts, and they were taken out with 
difficulty by some of a boat’s crew. 

The head of a man was, on Wednesday, drawn up in anet from the Thames, 
near the Thames Police-office. A medical gentleman, who had examined it, 
said he was of opinion it had not been used for anatomical purposes, but had 
been forced from the body of some drowned man by the action of the water 
forcing it against the cables of the shipping. 

@ "Mr, Simon Taylor, one of the most active and intelligent members of the 
dipgction: nd, was thrown from his horse about ten days 
aM eof recovery. He has not spoken since the 
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The Invincible Coach had journeyed abaut a mile from Burton-on-Kendal, 
on its road to this town, when it was struck by lightning. One of the passen- 
gers describes the scene as the most awful, the thunder the loudest he ever 
heard, He was sitting on the hind part of the coach opposite to a lady, whom 
he had desired the moment before this visitation to drop her umbrella. On 
recovering from the shock, which threw him from his seat, the first object 
that presented itself to his view was the lady hanging backwards, her countee 
nance livid, without the appearance of animation, and her bonnet, cap, gown, 
&c. burnt, and the umbrella shivered to atoms, On examination, the flesh 
was found to be literally torn ‘from both her thighs, and she was conveyed 
back to Burton, without any hopes of recovery. Three of the horses were 
killed —Aendal Chronicle. 

The door of one of the stage-coaches which runs to and from London and 
Bath having been neglected to be fastened at Hungerford, a few days since, a 
child which travelled in the coach with its mother, and which had been pre- 
viously amusing itself by looking out of the window, soon afterwards fell, head- 
foremost, to the ground, and one of the wheels going over it, caused its almost 
instantaneous death. Considerable property depended on the life of the child. 
—Devizes Gazette. 

On Thursday, William Price, the City toll-collector in Sun-street, cut his 
throat with a razor, in a barber’s shop, where he went to get shaved. 

On Monday afternoon, a girl was sent to a laboratory for a small quantity 
of the tincture of rhubarb, for an infant child. The medicine was administer- 
ed, which shortly produced symptoms of an alarming nature, and led to the 
discovery, that instead of rhubarb, the tincture of opium had been given in a 
mistake by asurgeon’s boy. The child expired in the evening.—Scofsman. 

Last week, a man was found drowned, and all the remedies usual in such 
cases were unsuccessfully administered. He was then taken to the Morgue, 
and laid out in the usual way for recognition of the body. He had not, how. 
ever, been there many minutes, when he rose from his plank, and seeing his 
clothes hanging up by his side, deliberately dressed himself— French Paper. 

On Thursday, about noon, a French decked lugger came into our roadstead, 
and fired a gun as a signal of distress; some of our fishermen off, and found 
only two men and a lad on board, whose story was that the captain had the 
day before, in a fit of insanity, jumped overboard, and was drowned ; that 
they were much exhausted, and did not know whither they were bound. The 
fishermen took charge of the vessel, and carried her into Newhaven: she was 
corn-laden from Bordeaux.—Brighton Herald. 

Both coasts of the Channel are covered with wreck, from the effects of a 
tempest on the night of the 14th. One boat went down to the westward of 
Calais, and all hands perished. 

On the 28th ult. a noted resurrectionist was married at a church not many 
miles from Stockport, on which occasion he was accompanied to the altar by 
the sexton and grave-digger, with others of the profession! No wonder we 
hear of so many accounts of body-stealing, when we find those who should 
be the guardians of the church-yards in close intimacy with the resur- 
rectionists.—Slockport Advertiser. 








A Newsman’s shop, in Bell+yard, Temple-bar, was robbed on Sunday last, 
of a large quantity of Sunday newspapers! The thieves are supposed to have 
been influenced by a felonious sympathy for Corder, to whom most of those 
Journals were dedicated. 

On Thursday evening, a ‘serious disturbance took place in Union-court, 
Orchard-street, Westminster. Smith, a soldier of the 2d battalion of the 
Coldstream Guards, had been beating a woman, and a girl interfering to pro- 
tect her from the soldier’s violence, he seized a knife, and stabbed her in the 
forehead. The cries of the girl brought another soldier, named Carrots, to 
the room, who remonstrated with Smith on his conduct; Macdonald, a 
third soldier, took Smith’s part; and they went into the Court to decide the 
matter by a pugilistic contest. Macdonald was beaten in the battle, and 
they returned into the house ; when Macdonald seized his opponent, threw 
him down, and kneeling upon his body, drew a knife from his pocket, and 
stabbed him in different places. Carrots was conveyed to the Hospital, 
when it was discovered that he had received twelve different stabs on the 
face, neck, and ribs, one of which, in the left side, was *of a dangerous na- 
ture. Macdonald was taken into custody. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Alexander Watson, proceeding from the Bank 
to Baker-street, New-road, on the coach-box of one of the Paddington stages, 
had his pocket book cut from his coat-pocket. It contained a good deal of 
money, chiefly in Scotch notes. 

Last week Mr. Thomas Austin, the Deputy Treasurer of the Royal Hos- 
pital for Seamen at Greenwich absconded, and it has been discovered that he 
has embezzled several large sums of money. 

On Friday last, a clerk to a coal-merchant at Limehogse, absconded from 
his employer, carrying with him 3501. in cash. 

A. new species of roguery has just been played off with success in the West 
End of the: town. Four; men, with books and printed receipts, have been 
from house to house in the neighbourhood of Portman-square, and exacted 
sums of money under the head of taxes, which, if the servants refused to 
pay, they threatened to take goods to the amount out of the house. This 
scheme imposed, on Friday, upon several servauts where the families were 
out of town. A great many petty robberies have taken place within these 
few days. 

Miss Tilney Long, and the Cowrier newspaper office, were in jeopardy on 
Thursday night, from a vicious horse that broke away from a hackney-coach 
in front of the English Opera-house. 

Five men were killed on Wednesday week by an explosion of fire-damp 
in one of the Earl of Lonsdale’s coal-pits at Whitehaven. The Carlisle 
Journal calis upon the Legislature to compel proprietors “ to ventilate their 
pits.” 

A few days ago, a man and his wife, residing in Pockthorpe, Norwich, 
were quarrelling, and the woman was in the act of stooping down to do 
something at the fire-place, when the brutal husband gave her a tremendous 
kick on the lower part of the body, which has since caused her death. The 
husband has absconded. 








THE POLICE OF LONDON. 


Mathew Dunn, a diminutive Irishman, was, on Monday at the Marlborough- 
street office, charged with a robbery, and an extraordinary attempt at 
murder. Maurice Fitzgerald, another Irishman, stated, that they were both 
taken to St. Giles’s watchhouse, for being disorderly in the street on Satur- 
day night, and locked up in the same room: Fitzgerald fell asleep, and early 
on Sunday morning he was awakened by a feeling of pain in his throat; 
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the prisoner was standing close to him with an open razor in his hand, and 
he found that his neckcloth had been completely cut through, and a slight 
wound inflicted on his throat. Thirty-shillings had been taken out of 
the prosecutor’s pocket, while he was asleep, and a similar sum was found 
on the prisoner. The Magistrate asked the prisoner whether he had anything 
to say in his defence? He replied, “ I know I took his money, but I didn’t 
cut his throat’? The prisoner was committed for the robbery. 

Robert Lambert, a printer, in Thomas-street, Grosvenor-square, was 
committed on a charge of cutting and maiming Patrick Hare, who lived in 
the same house. Their wives were constantly quarrelling, and the present 
charge grew out of the belligerent relations of the familiés. 

On Thursday, at the same office, John French, coachman to the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, of Gower-street, Bedford-square, was brought to this office on a 
charge of violently assaulting James Barrow, Dr. Moore’s butler. It ap- 
peared that the prisoner, on Tuesday night, brought home a friend to supper, 
and intimated that it was his intention to provide him with a bed in the 
house. The butler being a confidential servant, and having the ¢are of Dr. 
Moore’s platr and other property, objected to this arrangement. The visitor 
in consequence left the house; and the coachman forced the butler into the 
kitchen, tore off his clothes, and beat him shockingly. The magistrates 
fined the prisoner two pounds to the King, and two pounds to the butler, for 
the assault. 

At Bow-street, on Monday, David Evans was charged with robbing his 
father. The prisoner’s father isa respectable cheesemonger in Cloth-fair ; 
and on Saturday, during his absence from home, the prisoner broke open 
his desk, and stole 100/. in cheques, and about 207. in sovereigns. He re- 
tained the sovereigns, and returnedsthe checks ; and Mr. Evans had him 
apprehended. Mr, Halls observed that it was lamentable indeed to see a 
father appear as the prosecutor of his own son. Mr. Evans said it was pain- 
ful to him, but he was compelled, for his son had already nearly ruined him. 
Still, however, he was unwilling to press charge of felony, if his son 
could be properly secured, for he was subject to fits of mental aberration, 
having been twice in a Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Halls said, that in that case 
he had better be prosecuted, and he would then be secured in some w ay or 
ether. The prisoner made no defence, and was fully committed for trial, 
He appears to be considerably above thirty years of age. 





At the Queen-square Office, on Thursday, John Price, owner and driver 
of a Balham-hill stage-coach, was fined 5/. and costs, for having stopped 
thirteen minutes at the Elephant and Castle-—Thomas Eades was fined 157, 
for carrying three more passengers on his coach than expressed in the 
license, being 5/. for each extra passenger. 

Mary Ann Morley was brought up on Thursday to the office in Thames- 
street, accused of a robbery, committed in the house of Mr. John Morgan 
Thomas, at Shadwell, where she was occasionally employed as chairwoman. 
A good deal of property having been missed after some of her latest visits, a 
brother of Mr. Thomas was placed in a hog 





head to keep an eye upon her 
movements on Wednesday, when she was again employed in the house. 
This witness observed her approach the money-till, and abstract some silver, 
which she pocketed ; she also, in a similar manner, disposed of several small 
parcels of sugar. She was immediately pounced upon, and in a great dis- 
may fainted away upon the discovery. 








The money, 3s., and the sugar were 
found by the constable into whose custody she was given. At the office, the 
woman wept bitterly, and piteously implored mercy, as she had four helpless 
young children entirely dependeut upon her for support: she said it was 
her first offence. Mr. Ballantine said, he was afraid not ; money and goods 
were before missed from the very place from which she had been detected 
in the very act of stealing. The prisoner again repeated it was but her first 
offence, and dropping upon her knees, begged Mr. Thomas to have pity upon 
her little children. Mr.Thomas appeared affected, and said— I will not 
prosecute, Mr. Ballantine; [I would rather not. Let her go: she has these 
helpless children, who will be thrown upon the world: give her an admo- 
nition, and in God's name let her go.” Mr. Ballantine—* I cannot do it, 
Sir; I have no power to do such a thing. My duty is to commit this wo- 
man for trial, and I am _ bound to perform that duty to the poor 
as well as the rich.’ Mr. Thomas—“In mercy to her children.” 
Mr. Ballantine— That I cannot help; it cannot weigh with me. If my 
own brother were there, I must and would commit him, if the accusation 
were made out. I would rather not commit this woman—indeed, would 
sooner pay the money myself, but I have no alternative left tome. J am 
surprised at people coming before magistrates and making charges, and 
aficr proving the accusation beyond the shadow of a doubt, turning round 
and saying they cannot prosecute, they could not think of it, because, forsooth, 
at that stage their feelings overpowered them. They must not suppose that 
because a deaf ear is obliged io be turned by the magistrate to such appli- 
cations, that he has less humanity than themselves.’ Mr. Thomas said he 
did not think but the magistrates could act with discretion. Mr. Ballantine 
assured him in such cases they could only pursue one course. The woman 
was then committed to Newgate. 








A young man named Francis Darling, on Friday, was brought before the 
Magistrates at Mary-la-boune Office, charged with having murdered an 
elderly female named Ann Parker, the wife of a Mr. John Parker, East-street, 
Manchester-square. The prisoner lodged in Parker’s house. On the 2d inst. 
he came home intoxicated, and had angry words and a scuffle with his wife, 
about money which he demanded. Mrs. Russell, another lodger, interfered 
to separate the prisoner and his wife ; the prisoner struck her a severe blow, 
which almost knocked her down. The females then screamed out for assis- 
tance, and three neighbours, Hooper, Dobson, and Spencer, hastened to the 
house. Mr. Dobson was the first person who entered, and he received from 
the prisoner a violent blow on the head with a poker. Mr. Hooper next re- 
ceived a blow with the poker. At this moment Mrs, Parker appeared on the 
kitchen stairs, and the prisoner, lifting up the poker with both hands, struck 
her a desperate blow on the right side of the head. The unfortunate woman 
staggered against the wall, gave a deep groan, but did not utter a word. 
The prisoner, determined upon further mischief, pursued a young man 
named Caselick into the area and knocked him down. He was in the act of 
repeating the blow, when Mr. Dobson, who had recovered, hastened to 
Caselick’s assistance, and the prisoner was secured. Mrs, Parker was car- 
ried to the Middlesex Hospital, where she died on Tuesday. Darling was at 
first remanded; but the Coroner's Jury having returned a verdict of Man- 
slaughter, he has been committed on the Coroner’s warrant. 


At Bow-street, this morning, Charles Thomas Buckland and John Churchill, 
the former being copiously adorned with whiskers and moustaches, were 





charged with assaulting Mrs. Phillips and her three sisters, at Cranbourne- 
street, last evening. Mrs. Phillips had agreed to accept an apology before 
the case came on; and Mr. Halls observed, that he was sorry that it was 
becoming fashionable for every puppy, with whiskers and a cigar, to insult 
respectable females whenever he happened to meet them. He hoped, how- 
ever, that sufficient spirit remained in the British public to serve such puppies 
as they deserved, by personal chastisement, whenever they misbehaved 
themselves, They were discharged on paying their fees. 


THE ASSIZES. 

At most of the Assizes, where cases of horse-stealing were tried, the Judges 
expressed their determination to visit that crime with the highest punish- 
ment of the law, on account of its recent frequency. 

At Monmouth, on the 12th, Farmer and Thompson, notwithstanding their 
ready plea of guilty, were condemned to death, for the theft of two horses. 
For the last ten years they have carried on the trade in almost every part of 
the kingdom ; the purloined horses were generally sent to the Continent. 

It is mentioned, that Judge Gazelee, in approaching Monmouth, was 
nearly overturned in his carriage ; and it is further recorded as a “ curious 
fact, which perhaps ought to induce gentlemen to be cautious about 
examining horses and drivers on the circuit,” that for the last five assi 
some accident of this kind has invariably occurred; and on the present 
occasion there have been no fewer than nize upsets. The governor of Stafford 
Gaol was twice upset in his journey to give evidence against the above- 
named criminals; from which it seems to be inferred, that the horse-drivers 
are in some cases in league with the thieves. 

At Hereford, on the 8th, a boy, under the age of fourteen, was tried for 
having caused the death of another boy, aged nine, by drowning him in a 
pond, ‘ i 














The boys were bathing together, and in the c« + cambols, 
the living lad pulled his companion under the water, and he and his youthful 
friends for a short space troubled themselves no more about him, under the 
fatal result which 
subject of the prosecution, They at last pulled him out, but 
still had no idea that he was dead, till they found that he neither moved nor 
spoke to them. The principal witness was a boy eight years of age. There 
being no evidence of malice, the jury acquited the prisoner, who, during the 
trial, appeared deeply affected. 

At the same assizes, James Rogers and John Harford, the one a paper- 
maker and the other a harness-maker, at Poplar, were charged with having 
stolen from the arsenal, at Woolwich, a mortar weighing ten hundred weight 
and valued at 402. the property of the King, The mortar was seen safe at 
the Arsenal on the evening of the 29th of May, and was missed on the 
morning of the 30th ; and the Deputy Storekeeper observed the tracks of a 
cart’s wheels at the place, and traced them along the road to Eastham on 


impression that the water was too shallow to cause the 
formed the 





the way to London. That the prisoners were the persons who committed 
this strange theft, was proved from various circumstances: one of them had 
borrowed a spring cart from a neighbour, under the pretext of bringing home 


some “ light goods ;” both had assisted in carrying the mortar to an iron- 
founder’s, where it was broken up and melted, and one of ihem had offered 
the metal for sale in the form of ingots, Both the prisoners were found 
guilty, and sentenced to be transported for seven years. 

~ At Norwich,‘on the 12th, Thomas Vaughan was charged with having unlaw- 
fully and indecently opened a grave in the church-yard of the parish of 
Great Yarmouth, and stolen the body of a woman, named Elizabeth Beck. 
The husband of the deceased proved that the body was buried in a shrowd 
and one of her own dimity morning-gowns ; but some days afterwards, when 
the grave was opened, in consequence of a rumour that the sepulchres of the 
dead had been violated, it was found that the corpse had been stolen, though 
the gown was left at the foot of the coffin. Barber, one of Vaughan’s com- 
panions in trade, whose wages were 21. a week, gave a lively account of the 
visit to the churchyard. ‘We went up to a tomb-stone, round which there 
was aniron palisade. The prisoner then began to open one of the graves, 
desiring me to stand behind one of the tombs, to watch if anybody came. 
He then opened the grave with a shovel, aud took a body. The operation 
tovk about an hour; I held a bag when Vaughan put the body (a female) into 
it. He then told me to pull the mould into the grave, as he did. Prisoner 
then said, ‘ We'll have another,’ and we got another in the same way, and 
carried them to the corner of the churchyard, Next morning we packed 
them in two deal boxes; putting in saw-dust and screwing the lids down. 
I borrowed a wheelbarrow, and the bodies were put on to the waggon, the 
prisoner having put on a direction.” Peter Coble searched the defendant's 
house which is immediately opposite the corner of the churhyard. One of 
the officers said to him, “ D—n it, Tom, you'll be lagged this time ; you’re 
charged, I see in the warrant, with stealing a dimity gown as well as the 
body.” Prisoner replied, “You ought to know me better than that; if I 
have taken it, they'll find the gown in the coffin, I dare say.” Job Horace, 
proved making the packing-cases for the prisoner ; they were two feet four 
inches long, fourteen inches deep, and the same wide. One day, at a 
funeral, he saw the prisoner attending it; he looked into the graves, and 
told witness the ages of the people buried inthem, Mrs. Clarke made some 
linen bags for the prisoner, but it was innocently done, ‘‘I’d no ’dear me 
soul what they were for. I’m so fused! They were to be made as long as 
a woman’s gown, and as wide asa woman’s apron, and to be sewed with 
strong twine.” Young Barber paid for them. ‘Ihe prisoner and Barber said, 
“They hoped they should have good luck.’ The defence set up by the 
prisoner’s counsel, turned upon the importance of anatomical studies, &c. 
The Lord Chief Baron said, it was for the legislature alone to deal with these 
considerations ; and the prisoner was found guilty. 

At the Norwich Assizes, Mr. Maitland, an attorney and late clerk to the 
magistrates of Norwich, prosecuted the proprietor and printer of the Norwich 
Mercury, in a civil action, for injury to his character by a publication in the 
said newspaper. It appeared that the action arose out of a paper war which 
had been carried on for some time between the plantiff and a third person, in 
the columns of the Norwich Mercury ; and the plaintiff, either on account of 
getting the worst of the conflict, or for some other reason, chose to bring an 
action of libel, not against his antagonist, but against the editor who had al- 
lowed both parties the use of his journal for the exercise of their powers in 
mutual attack and recrimination. The Jury awarded one farthing damages 5 
and the Lord Chief Baron having exercised his discretionary power of certifi- 
cation, each party must pay his own costs, which are said to be considerable. 

At the Neweastle Assizes, on the 8th current, a respectable-looking old 
man was arraigned on the charge of having shot his son. On being asked to 
plead to the indictment, he said, “I know nothing about loading the gun; 
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I cannot be guilty of things I did not do.’ It was clearly proved, that the 
unhappy father had fired a loaded gun at his son in his own house, and that 
on receiving the shot, the deceased fell, but jumped up again completely 
over a chair, and cried “ Lord have mercy upon me, I am shot!” then the 
deceased ran as far as the barn-door, and then fell more than forty yards 
from the house, The prisoner’s sister stated, that her father and grandfather 
had been insane; that the prisoner himself was considered insane ; that his 
wife had committed suicide ; that her brother had attempted to cut her with 
a knife, and that he told her that he had long carried a cord in his pocket 
to hang himself. Another witness proved that the prisoner had shaved 
himself thirty times in one day. The prisoner was acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, but ordered to be detained. He paid little attention to the 
proceedings of the court. 

At Wells, on the 13th, George Edwards and Charles Hellier were capi- 
tally indicted for having assaulted Joseph Weeks, put him in bodily fear, 
and extorted from him 6¢. by a threat of accusing him of having com- 
mitted an unnatural offence. The case disclosed some of the practices of a 
most atrocious system, chiefly by the evidence of a party in the conspiracy— 
a fellow whose very appearance excited horror as he stood in the witness- 
box. He avowed, that he was himself the principal director of the pro- 
ceedings, and that he had arranged what was necessary to be sworn, Charles 
Hellier undertaking to swear against the prosecutor anything which the 
witness might dictate. The two prisoners, when the prosecutor called on 
them, told him that if he did not give them 642. his life was not worth a 
penny; that he cried bitterly, and protested his innocence, and that the 
prisoners cried out upou him, that his innocence would not save him; that 
they would swear against him in such a manner as would hang him beyond 
all chance of escaping, and that they would state such a variety of minute 
and particular facts as would hang the prosecutor, ‘as sure as God hung 
apples.”? Verdict, guilty ; sentence deferred. 

At these Assizes, a fellow was charged with having stolen 3302. in guineas, 
half-guineas, and seven-shilling pieces, from the house of a farmer. The 
prisoner and another man entered the house on an evening in December ; 
and while the one, armed with a club, stood guard over the farmer’s wife, 
who had got out of bed and was about to give the alarm, the other ransacked 
the house for money, which they seemed to have a perfect knowledge was in 
it. At last they fell upon a box, from which the woman saw them take five 
bags of gold, which had been laid up as the marriage -portions of the farmer’ 
five daughters. Each bag originally contained 75/. 12s, in gold, and thé name 
of the danghter was inscribed on each bag. Two of them had received three 
guineas each out of their portions; and the others had received various 
sums, so as to considerably reduce the contents. Upon the division of the 
booty, the robbers shared the money freely in a public-house, in which they 
quarrelled. The prisoner was found guilty, but recommended to mercy, 
because no personal violence had been used, 





At the Cork Assises, on the 11th current, Captain Stewart of the Mary 
Russell, whose murder of seven of his crew was noticed in the first number of 
the Spectator, was placed upon his trial for this extraordinary offence; and 
notwithstanding the general belief that Stewart was insane, the judicial pro- 
ceedings excited uncommon interest. It appeared from the evidence of 
Daniel Scully, a boy about eleven years of age, who sailed from Barbadoes 
with the prisoner, that, on the voyage home, the prisoner conceived an 
opinion that Smith, the mate, was at the head of a mutiny which had been 
organised to seize the vessel; and at one time he came upon deck with a 
harpoon in his hand and threatened to run it through Smith. The prisoner 
soon after came as far as the half-hatch, armed with pistols, called the men, 
and asked which of them would tie Smith? The men declined the task, on 
the ground that they did not know what Smith had done. The Captain’s 
wish was complied with by Swanson, the second mate. Sullivan, Cramer, 
and Connell, a passenger, were next called down into the cabin and succes- 
sively tied by the Captain himself. The Captain soon after came upon deck, 
and tied Keating to the deck companion ; and two of the other men allowed 
themselves to be treated in the same manner; two of them, who complained 
of cold, were dragged below. One of the seamen named Howes was in the 
after hold, and on visiting him, the prisoner found that he was not tied in the 
manner in which he left him. He wished him to come under the hatch and 
submit to be tied over again; but on his refusal the Captain, who was 
armed with pistols, fired twice at Howse, and wounded him in the hand. 
While he was reloading his pistols the wounded man made his escape, 
armed himself with a harpoon, pushed the Captain down, and seized one 
of the pistols, and put his knee on him. Rickards then ran upon deck, gota 
hatchet, and struck Howse three times upon the head. At this time a 
vessel hove in sight, and those who were at liberty twice attempted to reach 
her, but she steered another course. The Captain then went down into the 
cabin and exclaimed “ The curse of God was on them all!” The prisoner then 
raised a crow-bar which he had in his handand killed Swanson, then Connell, 
next Morley, also a passenger, then Frank Sullivan, Cramer, Keating; and 
lastly, Captain Raynes, another passenger. He then took the crow-bar and 
struck down into the Lazarette with it, and then put his hand down and felt 
the back of Smith’s head cold, when he observed that he was done for. The 
poor men cried out and begged for mercy, but he replied, “ You ruffians, you 
intended to kill me ; I will now take your lives.”” To Captain Raynes, he said, 
« Jemmy, I put a heavy curse on you, but now I will take it off.” He after- 
wards held up his hand, and addressing the boys, said, ‘‘ See, boys, how firm 
my hand is—itis the same as if I had not killed one of them; 1 could walk 
over them like mad dogs.” He said that each of the boys was to get a hundred 
golden guineas, and that Rickards should get 20007. for saving his life, and 
that he (prisoner) should get 70002. or 8000/, from Lloyd’s, and the largest 
ship out of London. He then made the witness sign a paper, stating that 
the men had mutinied ; he then went down into the cabin, and he closed up 
the companion,and fixed the speaking trumpet inside, to make a noise if any 
one should come down, fearing that Howse did not bleed to death. He then 
went into his state cabin and the boys with him. He slept till half past 
twelve, and got up, and the boys slept till four, There was a compass in 
the cabin to see the points on which the ship was going; the vessel at this 
time was going ESE, and wasas straight as if one thousand men were steer- 
ing, on which he said that Howse must be at the wheel, and he called out 
« John, one point more to the leeward ;” the prisoner then looked, at an old 
watch he had, and saw it going. He said it would never go before, and the 
Almighty God told him that the boys were guilty. He then tied the boys 
and the watch stopped; and the prisoner then said they were innocent. The 
watch went on again, and he said they were again guilty, and he had the 
words only out of his mouth when a vessel hailed them, and they were re« 





leased. The witness did not hear one word that could be construed into 
mutiny by anyone on board. On the contrary, the people wouid not hurt a 
hair of the captain’s head. Before the scuffle between the captain and 
Howes the witness saw the evil, and called out. The captain then said, “ It 
was God Almighty who had sent it, to get rid of the people.’ The prisoner 
also said that he would give them the long-boat and provisions to go away 
from the ship ; but he would only loose one man at a time. One man how- 
ever was not sufficient to get the boat out ; and neither the prisoner nor the 
boys could do it. Captain Callendar, of the vessel who released the sur- 
vivors, mentioned, that on his approaching the prisoner’s vessel, the captain 
called out “ for God’s sake to assist him, as there was a mutiny on board.” 
When he boarded the vessel, Captain Stewart, after asking if he knew Cap- 
tain Raynes and Howse, said “ They are all dead, except one man who made 
his escape, who was very resolute.’ When he came on board, prisoner 
shook hands with him and gave him a loaded pistol: there was a signal of 
distress up when the Mary Russell was met ; prisoner went and broke a pane 
with his foot in one place, and then another, and bid witness look down at 
the dead people; witness went down two steps of the cabin ladder and 
looked into the cabin ; prisoner said “ I can trample over those like dead 
sheep; was I not a valiant little fellow to kill so many men?” 
The prisoner then produced a paper from a prayer-book, which he had in 
his bosom, which he said the boys had signed, stating that the dead men had 
admitted that there was a mutiny on board, Howse was traced to the fore- 
castle ; and on finding that relief had reached the ship he came on deck, 
and submitted to have his hands tied at the request of the prisoner. Howse 
then mentioned that Smith the mate had spoken; but the Captain said that 
was impossible, as he had made him dead enough. ‘The prisoner, when 
Smith came on deck, asked him if the others had not confessed that there 
was a mutiny on board ; and he answered “ They had.” Three men were left 
on board the vessel; but Capt. Callendar did not visit the ship for two days 
afterwards. When he did so, he asked the prisoner how he felt? The an- 
swer was “ Not very well.” The prisoner seemed still to entertain the opi- 
nion that his people were going to take his life. He then got on the main 
chains, and saying, “ God help us,” threw himself overboard—the boat was 
lowered, and he was picked up: he then said, “God help myself and my 
family ; will you carry me safe to Cork ?” He then said he was afraid to stop 
on deck, and threw himself overboard a second time, and was again picked 
up. Having been removed to Captain Callendar’s vessel, he a third time 
threw himself into the sea, but was again rescued. Other witnesses spoke to va- 
rious acts of extravagance and eccentricity of conduct on the part of Stewart ; 
and it appeared that he had previously been deemed occasionally insane, 
The medical gentlemen who were examined said that the prisoner Since his 
confinement had given decided proofs of insanity. Dr. Osborne heard the 
evidence given that day in court, and had no doubt from what he heard from 
the witnesses that the prisoner must have keen insane, when he committed 
the act. The Chief Baron—‘ Do you consider every man insane who com- 
mits a diabolical act 2’? Witness—‘‘I do not, my Lord’? The Chief Baron 
—“ Why then you have formed yourself into a thirteenth juror; the whole 
object of the trial is to ascertain the question you have answered so easily— 
might he not assume insanity to cover his act?’ Witness—* I only judge 
from the evidence given.” The Chief Baron—“ Pray can you say that all 
the witnesses swore truly?’ Witness—* I presume that all the witnesses 
swore truly, as they swore upon their oaths—and my opinion was given 
from the experience I have had as physician at the Lunatic Asylum for the 
last two years, and from the attention I have given to insanity in general.” 

After deliberating about an hour, the Jury delivered the following verdict 
-—“ Guilty, but we consider him to have been in an insane state of mind 
at the time.” Chief Baron, “ We can’t receive such a verdict; go 
back and rectify it.” Baron Pennefather—“ The verdict is actually tan- 
tamount to ‘Not guilty ;’ for the law does not recognize that as guilt, 
which is committed when a person does not know right from wrong; 
you can amend it without leaving your box.” The issue was accordingly 

returned to the Jury, when, after a short pause, the foreman handed it 
to the clerk of the crown, who read it aloud as follows: “ Not Guilty, 
having committed the act when labouring under mental derangement.” 
The Lord Chief Baron then directed that the prisoner should be conveyed 
back to gaol, to remain there until further orders. The prisoner continued 
unmoved, and without evincing any symptoms of mental or corporeal weak- 

ness, during the trial. Before he was removed from the dock he expressed 

his gratitude to his solicitor and his counsel for their exertions, and requested 
that an intimation might be immediately made to his wife of the result. Just 

before he left the dock, he lifted up his hands with great apparent fervour, 

and said, “I have great reason to bless God, for if I had committed the mur- 
der wilfully, I would not have wished to live myself; but I did not.’ The 

prisoner was then conveyed, in the custody of the sheriffs, to the gaol, fol- 

lowed by a vast multitude. 





The ruffian Corder was executed, according to his sentence, on Monday 
at twelve o’clock, in a large field behind the County Gaol of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, The scene was witnessed by an immense multitude, including a 
very large proportion of females, many of them (if we may believe the re- 
porters) ‘¢ dressed in the first style of fashion!” From three o’clock in the 
morning, the peasantry had been in motion from all the neighbouring country ; 
some walked twenty or thirty miles. Corder, poor wretch, appears to have 
spent the hours numbered out to him in much disquietude, and sinking 
of the spirit. He attended to all the religious exercises of ihe prison, 
and seemed impressed by them; and, in the loose popular sense of the 
terms, it may be said that he died penitent. His confession, indeed, was 
both reluctant and measured: he first had a scruple of conscience agaiust 
confession in general—he thought it Popish ; and when the ingenious casu- 
istry of the worthy Governor, Mr. Orridge, made out a case in favour of a 
public confession of public crimes, of which he bad been accused and con- 
demned, he cautiously suited his admissions to the terms of that case—ac- 
knowledging that he had killed his paramour with a pistol, but denying that 
he had stabbed or strangled her. To other inquiries (we quote again from 
the veracious chroniclers of his deeds and sayings) his reply was, “ Spare 
me upon that point ; 1 have confessed what is sufficient for public justice.” 
‘© When all was completed,” he murmured to Mr. Orridge, “I have offended 
my God, I acknowledge the justice of my sentence, and die in peace with 
all mankind ;’’ and Mr, Orridge announced the communication to the gaping 
multitude. An executioner from London did the honours of the law on this 


occasion. A galvanic battery from Cambridge was to have operated on the 
dead body ; but this promise, we believe, was not realized. In due time, 
however, aud after a decent exhibition in the Shire-Hall, which women did 
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not shun, the body was dissected. There was a scramble for his relics ; the 
halter that hanged him (we still quote as aforesaid) was sold at the price of 
“ a guinea an inch ;” and the Sheriff “ would not part with his pistols for a 
hundred guineas,” or his whole shtievalty. Further details will be found 
subjoined in a sort of official manifesto by Mr. Orridge; and if still more 
be wanted “ to satisfy the public anxiety,” after a week's repletion at this 
banquet of blood, the public, we presume, knows where to find the offals, 


MR. ORRIDGE’S STATEMENT. 

“Upon William Corder's returning from the Shire-hall, after he had re- 
ceived sentence, I took him into my office, and explained to him that I had 
a melancholy and painful duty to perform with respect to him, and that a 
part of that duty was to have him immediately stript of his clothes, and have 
the prison clothes put on him; this was accordingly done. I then told him 
I thought the sooner he could forget all earthly matters the better; and, 
therefore, if he had any request to make, I begged he would recollect himself, 
and do it immediately, and that I would instantly tell him if his wishes, what- 
ever they might be,’could or would be complied with. After some consider- 
ation, he said it would be a great consolation to tell him if his wife could be 
permitted to spend the remainder of his time with him. This, I told him, 
was impossible, but that she would be allowed two interviews with him. 
He was then removed to another room, The Chaplain (Mr. Stocking) 
attended him in the evening. After the chaplain was gone, I continued with 
him till half-past ten o’clock, I hinted to him that his defence, though, 
perhaps ingenious, could not be believed, and that surely he would feel an 
inward satisfaction in confessing the truth. He then declared, his defence 
was true, and that he had nothing to confess; indeed he said the confession 
of his faults would only tend to disgrace his family more, and could be of no 
use tohis soul; and upon any other question put to him respecting the murder 
during that evening he preserved a sullen silence. In the course of the 
evening be mentioned the particulars of his marriage. He stated he left 
home the latter end of September; that he went to ‘Portsmouth, the Isle of 
Wight, and Southampton ; that he returned to London in about two months, 
and advertised for a wife ; that he had forty-five applications to the advertise- 
ment, and that one of them was from a lady who wrote to him to say that she 
should go to church in a certain dress, and sit in a particular place ; and re- 
questing him to go to church with his left arm in a black sling, a black 
handkerchief round his neck, and place himself in such a position that they 
might see each other, and then judge if a personal interview would be de- 
sirable. He said he accordingly went to the church, but by some means he 
had mistaken the hour of divine service, so that he never saw thatlady. He 
said, that, after he saw his present wife, he never left her till they were 
married; that from the time of his advertising to his marriage, was about a 
week. I observed to him, that he was a most fortunate man, under these 
circumstances, to have met witha woman who had been so kind to him 
during the whole of his confinement. I then left him. 

“My two servants told me the next morning, that he fell asleep about 
eleven o’clock and slept till after four o’clock ; that he did not talk to them ; 
during Saturday, the Chaplain (Mr. Stocking) was several times with him. 
At other times I now and then hinted the necessity of confession. In the 
course of that day he said, ‘ that confession to God was all that was necessary, 
and that confession to man was what he called Popedom, or Popery, and he 
would never do it.’ It was hinted to him, some time in the day, that he 
must have had great nerve, to dig the hole during the time the body laid in his 
sight; his reply was, ‘ Nobody knows that the body lay in the barn and in 
sight whilst I dug the hole,’ and would then say no more on the subject, but 
exclaimed, ‘O, God! nobody will dig my grave.’ His wife saw him in m 
presence for near an hour. He expressed much anxiety about her future 
wellare. She entreated him to forget her, and employ his few hours, yet 
remaining, in prayer for his salvation and eternal welfare. I went to his room 
on Saturday evening, about eight o’clock, with an intention of sitting an 
hour or two with him, but he had gone to bed and was asleep, and my men 
told me the next morning that he slept until near three o’clock. 

«On Sunday morning, Mr. Stocking was with him early, and endeavoured 
to lead his mind to the necessity of confession; he attended chapel and was 
very much affected. About half-past twelve o’clock his wife had her last 
interview ; they were both very much affected; in the course of that inter- 
view he exclaimed—‘ Well might Mr. Orridge say that I was a most fortu- 
nate man to meet with such a woman as you are.’ He then explained to her 
that he had told me the way in which they had come together, and that he 
had forty-five applications to his advertisement ; he entreated, if ever she 
married again, to be sure not to answer any similar advertisement, as woeful 
experience must have convinced her how dangerous a step it was. The 
parting scene was most affecting ; the poor woman remained in a state of 
stupor for some time. Corder was much affected throughout the day. Mr, 
Stocking had several interviews with him, and in the evening the Sheriff’s 
Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Sheen, attended him, for which attention he expressed 
himself as feeling very grateful. About nine o’clock I sent him the annexed 
paper. 

“ * Confession.—Confession to the world has always been held necessary 
atonement where the party has committed offences affecting the interests of 
society at large. ‘He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but whoso 
confesseth shall have mercy.’ Surely confession to God cannot be here 
meant as no man can hope to hide his sins from God. £ Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another,’—James v. 16. Archbishop Tillot- 
son says, ‘In case our sins have been public and scandalous, both reason 
and the practice of the Christian Church do require that when men have 
publicly offended they should give public satisfaction and open testimony of 
their repentance. The text in James is a direct command. The Christian 
Doctrine of the necessity of restitution is strong; and if you will not con- 
fess, how can you make restitution to the reputation of your victim? You 
have accused her of having murdered herself. If you died without denying 
that accusation, how do you obey the command—‘ to do that to another 
which we would haye another do to us?’ The doctrine of confession, 
which is objectionable in a Popish point of view, is the private confession to 
a Priest of private vices ; but the duty of making acknowledgment of public 
crimes can have nothing to do with such objections. Even supposing it 
doubtful whether a man is bound, after offending society, to confess his 
errors to the world, there can be no doubt that he will not do anything wrong 
by confessing. One course is therefore certain, the other uncertain. 


Can 
a man hesitate to seize the former ? 


Joun Orrivcer,’ 
“T begged he would read it attentively, and that I would come to him 
soon, I went to his room a little before ten, and remained in earnest con- 





versation with him till half-past eleven ; I told him that during the thirty years 
I have held my situation, I had the satisfaction in assuring him that no man 
who had been executed during that time had ever dared to take the sacra- 
ment in sullen silence about his crime, or without confession; that I well 
knew from his letters that I had seen, and from other circumstances, 
that the line of defence he had adopted was not the dictates of his own 
mind—at least, for a long time after his commitment—and that I was 
sure that he would not, and dare not, take the sacrament, and remain silent, 
ordeny being the guilty cause of the death of poor Maria Marten. He 
then exclaimed, ‘ Ob! Sir, I wish I had made a confident of you before ; I 
have often wished to have done it, but you know, Sir, it was no use emloy- 
ing a legal adviser, and then not follow his advice.” I told him that up to 
the time of his conviction it was proper, but that being over, all earthly 
considerations must cease. He then exclaimed, ‘I ama guilty man!’ [ 
then went for a pen and ink, and began to ask him the particulars of the 
offence, which I had told him the public had supposed him to be guilty of. 
He said, ‘ Oh, spare me! I can only mention to you the particulars how 
Maria came by her death ; with this the public must be satisfied ; I cannot 
say more.’ 1 then wrote the following confession nearly in his own words. 
I read it to him attentively, and he signed it with a firm hand. I left him 
about half-past one o’clock, and my men told me he laid very still, and ap- 
peared to sleep through the night. 

“ On Saturday he told a respectable individual whom I had asked to sit 
aud read to him, that he was guilty of the forgery upon Messrs. Alexander’s 
bank, and that he had been assured the money was paid; there are some 
parts of the foregoing statement which he also mentioned to the same indi- 
vidual. He also expressed much horror at the thoughts of being dissected 
and anatomized. He also stated, after he had signed the confession, that he 
felt great respect for the girl, but that he had no intention to marry her at 
that time. 

(Signed) « Joun Orripce.” 
ConFESSION. 
“ Bury Gaol, Aug. 10, 1820—Condemned Cell, Sunday evening, half-past eleven. 

“ T acknowledge being guilty of the death of poor Maria Marten, by shoot- 
ing her with a pistol. The particulars are.as follows :—When we left her 
father’s house, we began quarrelling about the burial of the child; she ap- 
prehended that the place wherein it was deposited would be found out. The 
quarrel continued for about three-quarters of an hour, upon this and about 
other subjects. A scuffle ensued, and during the scuffle, and at the time I 
think that she had hold of me, I took the pistol from the side pocket of my 
velveteen jacket, and fired. She fell, and died in an instant. I uever saw 
even a struggle. I was overwhelmed with agitation and dismay. The body 
fell near the front doors on the floor of the barn. A vast quantity of blood 
issued from the wound, and ran on to the floor and through the crevices. 
Having determined to bury the body in the barn (about two hours after she 
was dead), 1 went and borrowed the spade of Mrs. Stowe; but before I 
went there I dragged the body from the barn into the chaff-house, and locked 
up the barn. I returned again to the barn and began to dig the hole; but 
the spade being a bad one, and the earth firm and hard, I was obliged to go 
home for a pick-axe and a better spade, with which I dug the hole, and them 
buried the body. [ think I dragged the body by the handkerchief that was 
tied round her neck. It was dark when I finished covering up the body. I 
went the next day, and washed the blood from off the barn floor. I declare 
to Almighty God I had no sharp instrument, about me, and that no other 
wound but the one made by the pistol was inflicted by me. I have been 
guilty of great idleness, and at times led a dissolute life, but I hope, through 
the mercy of God, to be forgiven. 

& W. Corper.” 

“ Witness to the signing by the said William Corder, 

* Sunday evening, half-past 12. Joun OrRIDGE.” 

“Condemned Cell, eleven o’clock, Monday morning, Aug. 11. 

“ The above confession was read over carefully to the prisoner in our 
presence, who stated most solemnly that it was true; that he had nothing to 
add to or retract from it. 

“ W. Stocxtne, Chaplain. 
‘* T. R. Hotmes, Under Sheriff.” 


THE PRESS. 


RESIGNATION OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE, 

Times.—The Duke of Clarence, it appears, has resigned, or been stripped 
of, his briefly-worn honours as Lord High Admiral of England. What now 
most nearly concerns the state, is the mode in which the navy ought to be 
furnished with an official chieftain. A steadily-working First Lord of the 
Admiralty may prove a more profitable head of the office than a slap-dash 
Prince of the Blood. We shall only add our hope, that the navy may be 
placed in some better hands than have been suffered to direct it since Lord 
St. Vincent’s resignation. Above all things, let us implore the Government 
not to torture that fine branch of the public service by setting over it a 
Cabinet Minister. 

Mornino Cnronicre.—It can hardly be necessary for us to inform our 
readers, that the principle on which the English Government is conducted 
is corruption. The resources of the nation must be administered for the 
benefit of those whose political influence makes them the masters of the 
State. The idea of a Lord High Admiral distributing promotion conscien- 
tiously, with reference to merit and services, was a pretty enough idea for 
Utopia. But his Royal Highness belongs to a nation which—whether it be 
a matter for praise or dispraise we presume not to say—is as unlike Utopia 
as any one thing can be unlike another. Accordingly, the chief fault found 
with his Royal Highness is his number of promotions of old and meritorious 
officers, who had no parliamentary interest to recommend them. Merit and 
services had a title in the eyes of his Royal Highness; but the title is not 
an English one, That man must have looked around him to very little pur- 
pose who has not discovered that the crime in England which never can be 
forgiven is honesty. The great problem is to find in every department of 
Church and State a succedaneum for truth. Other objections have been 
started to the proceedings of his Royal Highness; but the principal one was, 
his not keeping in mind that the Government can only be kept in motion by 
corruption, and that the Navy has always been its sheet-anchor, We sup- 
pose the Navy will again be under Lord Melville, who is in no danger of 
mistaking the true principles of the British Constitution. 

GLone.—Whatever the cause of the resignation or removal of the Duke 
of Clarence may have been, it will be lamented in the Navy. His adminis- 
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tration interrupted a system which had continued many years, and which had 
begun to produce results very detrimental to the service. Under the Duke 
of Clarence thegavy wasin the bands of one who was bound up with its in- 
terests and its honour, and if he was indiscreet, his indiscretion was an agree- 
able change after the wary jobbing which had been for many years com- 
plained of. The late Lord High Admiral—the friend of Nelson, had a 
respect for merit in his own profession. The Navy felt the present effects, 
as well as the conviction that if a war had taken place, public services would 
have been the surest title to promotion; that the Navy would not have been 
again infected& to the same extent by borough influence. The story which 
has been propagated—that the expense of his Royal Highness’s tours has 
been a subject of difference between him and the First Lord of the Treasury 
—may be true, but can scarcely be the real cause of his removal, The ex- 
pense must have been in itself very trifling, and if it had been much greater, 
must have been repaid by the activity which a vigilant superintendance 
produces. 

Sranparv.—The resignation of the Lord High Admiral has been made 
the occasion for mueh gross misrepresentation. That there has been a mis- 
understanding between his Royal Highness and the head of the government 
is clear enouch from the fact of his retirement from an office with which he 
is known to have been pleased; but whether this misunderstanding does or 
does not admit of accommodation, is a question upon which none but the 
parties can be fully informed; and therefore it is highly indecent, as well as 
injurious to the public service, for journalists to assign, as has been done, 
upon mere surmise, causes for the existing diderence, to canvass which may 
render more difficult an arrangement of it. We shall not imitate this course ; 
but it is due to the Duke of Wellington, to contradict in the most positive 
terms the assertions of the Opposition journals, that general politics, or the 
disposal of naval patronsge, has had a share in producing the disagreement. 
Whenever, if ever, the matter comes to be thoroughly explained, it will be 
found that no question upon either point has ever arisen. 

DUTY OF JUDGES IN PASSING SENTENCE ON CRIMINALS.— 
DOCTRINE OF REPENTANCE, 

Mornina Cnronicte—We believe that we are not singular in wishing 
that our Judges, in passing sentence of death on criminals, would confine 
themselves as much as possible to the affairs of this world; for it would be 
no easy matter to say whether they, or the Methodists, who tell us of the 
blessed state of mind into which they have brought the prisoners in the in- 
terval between the sentence and its execution, do most to demoralize the 
people. Ifthe expectation of punishment hereafter be a doctrine calculated 
to promote upright conduct here, we ought to be extremely cautious how we 
hold out to such criminals as murderers the hope of their salvation by their 
repentance. ‘The Judges, however, act as if they deemed it a part of their 
duty to say all the fine things they can think of to persuade the criminal that 
the gallows will be but a step in the ascent to heaven. They do not seem 
to be in the least aware that they are exercising their humanity at the ex- 
pense of the morals of society. It never can be the interest of society that 
the horrors of the situation of the murderer, or any other criminal who for- 
feits his life to the law, should be mitigated by a mawkish sympathy. We 
cannot, by anything we can do here, change the doom either for better or 
worse of the man entering on another stage of being; and the hopes held 
out by the Judge cannot, any more than his denunciations, affect the crimi- 
nal’s fate. But the consequence to the criminal himself is not the question ; 
but the consequence to the hundreds of thousands who read what falls from 
the Judge, and who may have their dread of crime shaken, by the idea that 
repentance is never too late. ‘‘ You sent (said the Lord Chief Baron, in 
addressing himself to William Corder)—you sent this unfortunate woman to 
her account, without giving her any time for preparation. She had no time 
to turn her eyes to the Throne of Grace for mercy and forgiveness; she had 
no time given her to repent of her many transgressions ; she had no time to 
throw herself on her knees, and to implore for pardon at the Eternal Throne. 
The same measure is not meted out to you; a small interval is allowed you 
for preparation. Use it well, for the scene of the world closes upon you; 
but another, and I hope a better world, is opening for you. Remember the 
lessons of religion which you received in the early years of your childhood; 
consider the effects that may be produced by a sincere repentance ; listen to 
the advice of the ministers of your religion, who will, [ trust, console and 
advise you how best to meet the sharp ordeal which you must presently 
undergo.”’ His Lordship evidently believes that the prospects of Corder are 
much better than those of the woman he murdered, and that the day or two at 
most of preparation allowed him, give him a great advantage over his unfortunate 
victim. What an idea of the Almighty is here conveyed in the supposition that 
allowance will not be made for the circumstances under which this poor 
young woman was hurried out of the world, and that the brief and question- 
able repentance of an individual placed in a situation in which he can do 
nothing else, gives him a better prospect of future happiness. It is for the 
interest of society that not a ray of hope should be held out to those men 
whose lives are forfeited to justice on account of atrocious crimes. The 
Judge has nothing to do with the feelings or the prospects of the criminal ; 
he acts for the good of the community, whose organ he is. As far as the 
future fate of the individual is concerned, as we have already observed, his 
compassion and his severity are equally unimportant, It is, therefore, a 
pure piece of supererogation. He is not called on, like a Catholic priest, 
to give him a passport with his extreme unction, All Divines have not gone 
the length of declaring that the repentance of a man under sentence of death 
for crime shall be unavailing; but most, we believe, have thought the chance 
of salvation, under such circumstances, so slight that, for the benefit of the 
community, it should be looked on as to amount almost to nothing. The 
Swedenborgians have, however, laid it down. positively, that repentance 
under a sentence of death is unavailing.  Repentance,’’ it is said, in ‘ Hea- 
venly Doctrine,’ article, 124, “ availeth, if the penitent person be ina state of 
liberty; but if he repenteth in a state of cumpulsion, it is of no avail. States of 
compulsion may be various, such as sickness, dejection of spirit under some 
great misfortune, the terrors of approaching death, and, likewise, all circum- 
stances of sudden fear, which deprive a man of reason. When bad men 
in a state of compulsion make promises of repentance, and even begin the 
practice of virtue and goodness, they generally return to their former evil 
lives when they are restored toa state of liberty, But it is otherwise with 
the good.” This view of repentance is evidently much more conducive to 
the good of society than that of the Lord Chief Baron. It is for the Great 
Searcher of Hearts to determine what repentance is and what is not sincere ; 
but it is dangerous for man to affect a liberality which may tempt his fel- 
lows to their perdition, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





We hope the public feel the better for the fine lessons which its 
best possible instructors the Newspapers have extracted from the 
life, crimes, conversation, manners, habits, death, and dissection 
of Corder. Asa turtle is said to contain within itself every kind 
of meat, so this case, in the hands of the journalists, may be said to 
have comprehended every conceivable sort of instruction—history, 
morals, divinity, law, and: metaphysics, nor, strange to add, and 
great glory to the artist, has even fun been wanting to relieve the 
sombreness of the grave lessons. In respect of history, we are 
sure the public mind must be sensible of the great advances it has 
made under the press which has so diligently scraped together every 
fact belonging to or bearing in any way upon the persons acting 
in this tragedy. We are now acquainted with a good part of 
Corder’s life; we know it as well as the life of Napoleon, better 
than the lives of Shakspeare or Milton. We know how he got his 
wife ; how and where he advertised for her; and by the communi- 
cativeness of the cut-throat, and the great goodness of a turnkey, 
we know also that a heap of other ladies answered,the advertisement, 
and that he was within.a sermon of captivating a beauty who 
kept her coach. These are great things to know, through the in- 
telligence of our best possible instructors ; but we know still more,— 
we know not only about Corder’s wives that were, and wives that 
might have been, wives im posse and in esse, but we know what 
sort of clothes he wore, and what he ate for his dinner in gaol, and 
how he was boiling eggs when apprehended ; and further, we know 
that, as the Chronicle with the gravity of history expresses it, 
“there was one peculiarity which he was fond of indulging in,” 
and that was patting little children on the head! This fondness 
for little children, the Chronicle instructs us, was a natural conse- 
quence of his having murdered his own baby. We know ...oreover 
that Corder was in the habit of staying at home a good deal at 
Ealing, and that on the very day of his apprehension he gave 
some young children some oranges. The kind and price of the 
oranges are left at present in some obscurity, and also the method 
which the children pursued of eating them ; but these points will 
doubtless have been stated with the customary circumstantiality 
before this summary of the public knowledge appears in print. 
The moral lessons extracted from the case are of especial ex- 
cellence. The Chronicle observes upon the prisoner's condem- 
nation, that ‘ this retributive change of circumstances removed him 
from a convenient apartment in the front of the prison to a cell in 
the rear, and exchanged a dress of fashionable attire for the 
common gaol apparel.” Think of that, bad people! The dreadful 
consequence of murder, the awful retribution of justice, is the 
perdition of fashionable apparel, and plunges the body into coarse 
clothes! It is in the substance and shape of clothes that the 
bitterness of sin is tasted. On the meeting of Corder and his 
wife, the same profound sentiment is again suggested. “ This 
being the first time of Mrs. Corder’s seeing her wretched husband 
dressed in his prison clothes, she appeared much shocked at the 
altered appearance which he presented, and he himself seemed to 
shrink, from a consciousness of Ais humiliating change of dress.” 
It is thus, we see, from these excellent authorities, ali an affair of 
dress, and the gallows itself is merely a kind of ugly finisher to a 
bad toilette. To consider with proper effect these points of history 
and morals, we should endeavour to dismiss from our minds the 


reflection, that the subject is a murderer of the very blackest- 


guilt (the only circumstance, by the by, that gives interest to the 
anecdotes, but let that difficulty pass). For example: a turnkey 
appointed to watch the criminal, enters into an indifferent conver- 
sation with the blood-stained man, which, though it adds greatly 
to our historical stores, would yet lose much of its effect if we 
merely considered what would be called on the stage the dramatic 
propriety. How, we should inquire in a theatre, could the most 
hardened inmate of a gaol bring himself to talk thus lightly with 
so abhorred an assassin? But thus, say the newspapers, Corder 
and his inquisitive attendant did converse :— 

Attendant—“ Pray, Mr. Corder, may I ask whether it is true that it 
was by advertisement that you were first introduced to Mrs. Corder ?”— 





Corder—*“ It is perfectly true.” 

“Did you receive many answers to it 2?—** I received no less than 
forty-five answers, and some of them from ladies in their carriages.” 

“ Really! well, that surprises me.”—“ It may well surprise you, as it 
did myself, but I missed of a good ———.” 


‘*Pray, how was that ?”?—“‘T will tell you. In one of the answers 
which I received, it was requested that I should attend a particular church 
on an appointed day, dressed in a particular way, and [ should there mect 
a lady wearing a certain dress, and both understanding what we came 
about, no further introduction would be necessary.” 

“But how could you know the particular lady, as there might be 
another lady dressed in the same way ?”—‘‘ Oh, to guard against any 
mistake, the lady desired that I should wear a black handkerchief, and 
have my left arm in asling; and, in case I should not observe her, she 
would discover me and introduce herself.” 

« And did you meet her ?”?—* I did not; I went to the church, but not 
in time, as the service was over when I got there.” 

“‘Then as youdid not meet her, howcould youtell that she wasa respect- 
able woman ?”—‘“‘ Because the pew-opener told me that such a lady was 
inquiring for a gentleman of my description, and that she had come in 
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an elegant carriage, and was a young woman of fortune.” [Here the 
prisoner sighed heavily.] 

“‘Then you never saw her afterwards ?”?—‘* No, never, but I found out 
where she lived and who she was; and would have had an interview with 
her, were it not that I was introduced to Mrs. Corder, and we never 
parted until we were married.” 

** Pray, Sir, was that long ?”—** About a week.” 

The delicacy of that blank, in the second reply, “ I missed of a 
good is such that we cannot suffer it to.pass without the 
becoming honour. We saw at once that all the refinements of 
forbearance of the Morning Chronicle were concentrated in this 
suppression. The worthy proprietor would not gratify the public 
curiosity, nor even enrich the stores of history at the expense of 
something or other unknown. He would only say Corder had 
missed of a good ——; but what the was, imagination was 
left to divine, assisted by the conjecture what fhat could possibly 
be which the Chronicle was too delicate to mention. It could 
not be a duchess, it was not Mrs. Coutts, nor the pig-faced lady. 
The good must be something very bad, was the necessary 
conclusion. We turned to the Times, not with any expectation 
of seeing the unnameable named, but merely to ascertain how it 
would acquit itself in this nice predicament; and to our utter 
amazement we saw the hiatus filled up; and what was it? “I 
missed of a good ** What, in the name of wonder ?—* a good 
thing!” Such was the delicate reserve of the Chronicle—its 
solitary and signal forbearance ! 

We said that we have had instruction in this case in history, 
morals, divinity, law, and metaphysics. History and morals we 
have touched on, though very inadequately, for did we fill a Sprc- 
TATOR With the examples, we should yet fail to comprehend .the 
mass of valuable information and edification; the divinity is to be 
found in the report of the Judge’s charge, admirably commented 
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on by the Chronicle; the law will be admired in the abridged 
copies of the indictment; and as for the metaphysics, we take ¢ 

specimen from the Herald. ‘* On such oceasions,” (in the trials of 
self or friends for murder) “ people do not act from reason, but 
from the impression of the moment.” People very rarely act on 
any occasions from reason, in the strict sense of the word; but we 
should like much to know what is that motive of action called 
“‘ the impression of the moment.” Has it a tangible form wholly 
independent of the mind of man, and acting on it we may say as 
a print of a lamb acts on a thoughtless pat of butter ; or what does 
it resemble? The only impression which may be said to stand en- 
tirely clear of reason, and yet influence the actions of men, is the 
impression of a newspaper. 

We have affirmed that our public instructors have relieved their 
lesson with some fun. So industrious and kind they have been, as 
to glean the jokes made by the prisoners in the gaol, on the passage 
made for Corder’s last exit. For this, and all other such favours, 
the public should be grateful in proportion to the benefit ‘it has 
received. 

The Press ought to be ashamed of giving, and the people of 
receiving this vile sort of gratification. The title of Public In- 
structor is a satire on the Press while it consents to play the pander 
to the idlest curiosity. But it is not simply the pander, it excites 
the morbid appetite it gratifies. 





It has just been discovered by persons not particularly skilled in 
astronomy, that the world will be destroyed by a comet in the year 
1832. This is not the first time that the 32d year of the century 


has been fixed upon asthe date of the dissolution of all things. 


We read in Bayle, that ‘‘ Michael Stifelius, an apostate monk, born 
at Eslingen, prophesied that the end of the world would come in 
the month of October 1532.” The end of the world not having 
come according to appointment in 1532, “ he wrote a book wherein 
he declared that in the tenth month of the year 1533, on the second 
day of the forty-seecond week, at eight o'clock of the morning, Jesus 
Christ would come upon the earth to judge the world. He 
grounded his calculation upon these words, ‘Jesus Nazarenus 
Rex Judeeorum ;’ and upon these, ‘Videbunt in quem transfix- 
erunt.’ The numeral letters of the first passage give 1532, those 
of the second 1533. A great number of country-people suffered 
themselves to be so infatuated with this notion that they ne; 

their work, and spent their substance. The day appointed being 
come, Stifelius got into the pulpit, and exhorted his hearers to be 
ready, for that the moment was at hand in which they were to 
ascend into heaven with the same clothes they had on. The hour 
passed, but nothing appeared of what they had expected, and Stife- 
lius himself began to be in doubt, when suddenly a storm arose 
which revived his hopes, and made him renew his exhortations : 
‘ Bebold,’ said he, ‘the prelude to the last judgment.’ The storm 
lasted but a short time, and the peasants that were assembled 
there soon perceived that the sky was clear. Upon this they grew 
angry with their minister, dragged him out of his pulpit, bound 
him, and carried him to Wurtemberg, where they accused him as an 
impostor, and insisted upon some reparation being made to them.” 
Their proceeding should of course have been an action for a breach 
of promise of the world’s end. The disappointment must have 
been severe, On the other hand, how curious is that pride of 
prophecy which caused Stifelius’s ho; es to be raised by the sup- 
posed indications of the destruction »/ the globe. He greatly 
preferred the end of the world to ac. .viction of error: a very 
different divine from Joe Miller's Bis!» in a storm, who on some 
one’s saying, ‘‘ Ina few minutes we si he in heaven,” ejaculated, 


** God forbid!” 








COUNTRY CONCERTS: WITH A SKETCH OF THE YORKSHIRE 
DILLETTANTI. 

Ir indifference and the love of money be the vices of town 
musicians, that inordinate self-appreciation, called egotism, is the 
disease of the country ones. If was but the other day, that an 
honest fellow (labouring, as we found by his letter, under a pro- 
digious polypus of self-esteem, but as to a knowledge of music, 
scarcely knowing B from a bull's foot, as the vulgar express 
themselves) sent us word that he intended to revise all the cho- 
russes of Handel and put fresh accompaniments! Truly it is 
hardly to be wondered at that a poor country practitioner, who 
never found any one on the moors and wealds of his native coun- 
try to dispute with, or even jostle his pretensions, shou 
deluded with respect to the extent of his skill, when the most 
philosophic minds have been equally in thrall to the influence of a 
recluse life. It has been said of the author of ‘“ The Excursion,” 
that, after repeating to some friends a passage of his own, and 
one of Homer, he gave the preference to the former. Whoever 
has had so comical an adventure in his experience, as to be 
present at one of those subscription concerts which take place 
when the assizes or horse-races have put a town in commotion, 
will hardly desire us to trouble ourselves in proving that country 
amateurs over-estimate their powers. Instrumental music is the 
passion on these occasions, and that not of Pleyel, or Gyrowetz, 
or any of the jog-trot, old-fashioned authors, 1 the new crack 
overtures of the Philharmonic Society, such as the “ Euryanthe” of 
Weber, or the “ Anacreon” of Cherubini. The admission-money 
is about five shillings, but by far too little for the rich entertain- 
ment which is furnished. First enters a doctor of music, dressed 
in black, armed with his fiddle, and accoutred with an egregiously 
thick-soled pair of top-boots, for the purpose of stamping the time ; 
then the rest of the band, consisting of apothecaries, lawyers, 
parsons, fox-hunting squires, amateur tradesmen, and a few 
dragoons for the wind instruments. The company all seat them- 
selves, and wait for the exhibition of that generous laxity of time, 
and noble superiority to tune, which is the order of the day. We 
shall attempt to describe the overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe” as we heard it, 
which is one, everybody knows, that puts the Philharmonic people 
on their metal. As we, (the writer of this article) were novices, and 
had, upon this occasion, the honour to play principal second violin, 
we had the better opportunity of noticing the leader. The Doctor 
led off with great fire, but we had hardly got on a dozen bars 
before the wavering of the time became palpable; and turning his 
head with a snappish tone to his aid-de-camp, he said quickly, 
«* Whip up, Jenkins!” Then with an inward groan, “ Ah there's 
Thompson wrong, and Jones a mile before!” then with a suppressed 
despair ejaculated, ‘“‘ Oh, damme we shall all be out!” ; This pre- 
diction was quickly realized, when a vigorous rapping of the 
Doctor's bow on the music-desk, emancipated us from the misrule 
and anarehy which had overwhelmed us, Being town-bred, we 
began to think that the ladies among the audience would laugh at 
the futility of this our first attempt, but we were wrong in our 
conjecture ; their bosoms overflowed with charity and benevolence, 
and the Yorkshire dames seemed silently to say, ‘‘ When gentlemen 
fail once, the best plan is to try again.” As soon as we had col- 
lected our scattered forces, at it we went a second time; but with 
no better success: we indeed approached nearer to the end of the 
overture than at first, but broke down as the professional phrase 
oes, without reaching it. Here the Doctor, in a profuse perspira- 
tion with stamping, threw himself into his chair, wiped his face 
with a pocket handkerchief, sucked in the air with a long sigh, and 
retaining a considerable portion of it in his putfed cheeks, he 
began gradually to let it out again, making the orifice of his mouth 
very small, The bumpkins now began to console themselves with 
a prospect of the approaching consummation of the overture in 
their next attempt: “ That ha’ un this time, howsomever, Measter 
Thompson ; what a woundy chace the Doctorled us !’ All this time 
nota hint of disapprobation es saped from our large audience ; butas 
we have since found that it was composed chiefly of the wives, mo- 
thers, aunts, nieces, &e. of the orchestral gentlemen, the fear of pos 
terioral discipline with a cudgel or broomstick may have controlled 
the expression of their opinions. The third time the destinies 
were more favourable. Aiter the pious invocation of the ‘Ss 
three, with diligent prompting, strenuous exertions, i i 
stamping, and unctuous visages, we came to the end of the Eury- 
anthe overture, amid the applause and congratulation of the 
whole room. Now, notwithstanding the awkward efiect which it 
has to fail in any matter of sleight-of-hand, it is remarkable that 
these people plumed themselves as much upon their performan 
as though they had committed something less than delibe 
murder. They sunk the two failures in the glory of the 
accomplishment. They had played what Mori and De Beriot play, 
not quite so well, perhaps, but that was owing to circumstances. 
From the beginning to the end of the chapter, we must say that 
amateur instrumentalists, and especially violin players, from the 
moment they take the bow in their hand, forget that they have 
anything else to do besides ape the fashionable players. Love of 
music goes with them for nothing, but admiration of themselves 
for a great deal. Mori and De Beriot should remember, if they 
despise the quartetts of Haydn and Mozart, that Hawkins of 
Neweastle does the same, and Jackson of Hull; as for Squire 
Jones, he has a great contempt for all music but Mayseder’s, 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE—HUMBLE ADVICE TO AN ACTRESS 
OF MERIT. 


TueErz is but little now-a-nights to reward a constant visitor of the 
theatre. Novelty, perhaps, in this old world, is what we have no 
title to expect ; but even the once noted and familiar characters of 
the drama are absentees from the stage ; and every attempt to bring 
them back and restore them to their proper sphere is, in nine cases 
out of ten, worse than futile. And yet something is to be expected 
from Miss F. H. Kelly: at any rate, if promise dawns not there, 
then is the theatrical horizon without a twinkle of rising talent. 
Surely study, if animated by a hearty love of her vocation, may 
improve this amiable lady into a pleasing actress. Though not 
handsome, her person is agreeable. The expression of her face pre- 
possesses you in her favour. She is rather graceful in her motions, 
and Jady-like in demeanour. Her voice is pleasant to the ear— 
sometimes, like the glance of her eye, even captivating. She has a 
feeling for the tender, and a power of expressing the enthusiasm of 
love. Her mirth, though not infectious, rather exhilarates; her 
smile is sunny; her manners are elegant at least, if not fashion- 
able or brilliant ; and her countenance is capable of an expression, 
in which a little archness blends with tenderness and good-nature. 
There is one note she strikes invariably with truth and effect—that 
of gentle remonstrance—of affectionate upbraiding ; whose sweet- 
hess converts even reproach into a sound of gladness welcome toa 
lover's ear. “ Parle, parle, encore!” he might exclaim like poor 
Valérie, “j'ai besoin de t’entendre.” But Miss Kelly must set herself 
to form a just and rigorous estimate of her own strength; and like 
singers of inadequate organs, learn to husband her powers and use 
them to the most advantage. For the exhibition of characters of 
high ¢on and brilliant intrepidity, she wants ease, assurance, spright- 
liness, vigour, and spirits. She will never astonish, dazzle, or be- 
witch; but she may warm the heart with a softer flame, and conci- 
liate by the expression of purity and tenderness. 

There are two characters, drawn by two experienced hands, of 
two stage heroines, one ancient, the other modern, to which the at- 
tention of Miss Kelly is solicited ; as offering, the first, a species 
of excellence which, by cultivating her genius and exercising her 
judgment, she may hope to approach; the latter presenting an 
eminence high above her reach, towards which she will not suc- 
ceed in making a single step. 

“When I carry,” says Mr. Boaden of Miss Farren, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Derby, ‘‘ my recollection back to the peculiar character of her 
acting, I think I may say that it was distinguished by the grace of deli- 
cacy, beyond that of every comic actress I have seen. It was the soul of 
all she did; and even in the comedies of Congreve she never lost it for a 
moment, amid the free allusions and sometimes licentious expressions of 
his dialogue. The eye sparkled with intelligence, but it was a chaste and 
purified beam, from a mind unsullied though sportive. Her levity was 
never wanton ; her mirth had no approach to rudeness. . . From her early 
habit of acting in tragedy, she had drawn enough to give to the occasional 
pathos of comedy a charm of infinite value. The reproach of her Julia, 
in the Rivals, to Falkland, was extremely affecting ; and few scenes drew 
more tears than the sensibility she discovered in the return of Lady 
Townley to the use of her heart and her understanding.” 

Well said, Mr. Boaden! “ Si sic omnia” . . . he might have 
snapped his fingers at the critics... “ gladios contemnere potuit.” 

“Though I doubt,” writes admirable Colley Cibber of Mrs. Mountfort, 
as Melantha, in Marriage a-la-Mode, “ it will be vain to offer you a just 
likeness of her action; yet the fantastic impression is still so strong in 
my memory, that I cannot help saying something, though fantastically, 
about it. The first airs that break from her are upon a gallant never seen 
before, who delivers her a letter from her father, recommending him to 
her good graces as an honourable lover. Here now one would think she 
might naturally show a little of the sex’s decent reserve, though never 
so slightly covered. No, Sir; not a tittle of it: modesty is the virtue of 
a poor-souled country gentlewoman ; she is too much a court lady to be 
under-so vulgar a confusion: she reads the letter therefore with a care- 
less, dropping lip, and erected brow, humming it hastily over as if she 
were impatient to outgo her father’s commands by making a complete 
conquest of him at once; and that the letter might not embarrass her 
attack, crack! she crumbles it at once into her palm, and pours upon him 
her whole artillery of airs, eyes, and motion; down goes her dainty 
diving body to the ground, as if she were sinking under the conscious load 
of her own attractions ; then launches into a flood. of fine language and 
compliment, still playing her chest forward in fifty falls and risings, like 
a swan upon waving water; and to complete her impertinence, she is 
so rapidly fond of her own wit that she will not give her lover leave to 
praise it; silent assenting bows, and vain endeavours to speak, are all 
the share of the conversation he is admitted to, which at last he is re- 
lieved from, by her engagement to half a score visits, which she swims 
from him to make, with a promise to return in a twinkling.” 

Akin to the unrivalled talent of this actress, or rivalled only by 
the descriptive talent that enables us to see her at the distance of 
a century and a half, must be that of her who would shine in the 
Widow Belmours and Hippolitas, which Miss Kelly has unac- 
countably assumed, or allowed to be forced on her acceptance. 
Let her eschew their acquaintance forthwith. To make aught of 
them, they demand a gaiety and versatility she cannot command. 
Let her trust to her sensibility, and to the union of pathos and 
pleasantry of which she has given indications. 

It may be, indeed, that the necessity or the ambition of acting 
all sorts of parts is fraught with its advantages. “It prevents,” 
as Sir W. Scott remarks with some plausibility, ‘‘ the ideas and 
exertions of a young performer from being too much narrowed by 
a single cast of characters; and may operate in that respect like 
the care taken by professors of gymnastics to cause their pupils 
to bring into play, successively, the different sets of muscles, by 
exertions of a kind appropriate to each.” But this discipline, 
if beneficial at any time, can be so only at a very early period of 
ihe profession, for the purpose of trying in which set or sets of 
nius¢les, to prolong the metaphor, the actor's greatest forte lies; 





that he may not expend his strength and spirits on such as are 
incapable of improvement, but confine himself to ihe exereise of 
those which ‘will enable him to shine in particular feats of strength, 
and to arrive at a higher though more confined excellence. 
Miss Kelly has no time to lose; she has been long before the 
public; and if she makes not haste to discover and manifest her 
forte, impatient people will begin to think it lies—nowhere. 

At all events, we would recommend her never again to travel the 
high heroic road of tragedy. ‘* Cambyses’ vein’’ is not for her, 
and she may fall into a better. In attempting to be grand, she is 
only tumid; and in the endeavour to represent uncontrollable 
emotions, her naturally pleasing countenance is distorted into 
something from which you turn away. She failed, we remember, 
in all the horrific passages of Juliet, as signally as she succeeded 
in the loving and the gentle ; and the spectator could hardly credit 
his eyes, that she who now supposed herself ‘‘ playing with her 
forefathers’ joints,” and ‘‘ dashing out her desperate brains with a 
club"—the disgusting rant which Shakspeare has imposed on 
his ‘Juliet-—was the same person that a little before had charmed 
him into ecstacy by painting to the life the triumph of affection 
over anger and of love over suspicion, 

In the gentle Desdemona she might be seen with pleasure ; 
although in Cordelia, the innocent and affectionate, who for an 
instant or two is seen in that troubled drama like a dove gleaming 
momentarily among thunder-clouds, it is true she gave little satis- 
faction. But the fault was Tate's, who has put rant and verbiage 
into Cordelia’s mouth; for which sacrilege, it is to be hoped, the 
audacious botcher is every instant pricked to death below with the 
pen with which the deformed Lear—“ Demens! qui nimbos et non 
imitabile fulmen...." 


POINTS OF HORROR!!!! 
OR, THE PICTURESQUE OF CORDER’S CASE. 

We have already animadyerted upon the taste for murder 
in the enlightened public of Great Britain. It is so extrava- 
gantly eager, that murderers will come to be held in the 
light of public benefactors. An occasional bloody deed puts the 
reading world onthe qui vive, and keeps the intellectual water 
of the country from growing stagnant. Willany one deny that the 
details of Corder’s crime have been a copious source of pleasing 
excitement for weeks, and that his atrocity has furnished the bulk 
of the population with their only literary recreation? Maria 
Marten’s death has been the life of thousands upon thousands ; it 
has directly contributed to the support of an army of reporters, 
artists, and historians in small, during the week days; and on the 
Sunday, has chased away the ennui of the operatives far more 
effectually than the accustomed restoratives of either drinking or 
driving. No; it is clear we should never get through the cares 
of existence without a good supply of crime; our cases of police 
prevent us from being nationally that dullest of things and greatest 
of monsters, a perfect character. We could not live without those 
little blemishes of rape and murder—spots upon our reputation, 
which seem to add to the number of our attractions, like the wen 
upon poor Maria Marten’s neck, which her first lover, the son of 
the lady of the manor, described with such exactness, 

The historian of the loves and fates of William Corder and 
Maria Marten describes the “‘ crowds that flocked from all quarters 
to witness. the scene of death,’ as ‘“‘immense:” “ the Barn was 
almost torn in pieces by the multitude, eager to rush in to behold 
the wild and singular aspect of the open grave*.” We know not 
whether most to admire the ready sympathy of the people with 
injustice, or their intense love of the strong emotions excited by 
the actual witnessing of the scene of blood. That the eagerness 
springs from the latter rather than the former, is clear from the 
wild zeal which has been shown to gain possession of every thing 
which could bring the crime most readily and most forcibly to 
mind. The Sheriff has declared that he would not take a hun- 
dred guineas for the murderer's pistols ; the “‘ fatal cord” has been 
sold at a guinea an inch; and we doubt not that the filthy rags 
which were dug from the grave, and which had been wrapped 
round the corrupting remains of the poor girl, will all be col- 
lected as precious relics—it is true, the effluvium arising from 
them made old Mrs. Marten faint in the witness-box, but their 
odour will be precious in the nostrils of the curious. What a 
scene would the invention of Hogarth have suggested from the 
auction of the halter, selling “by the inch,” among the eager 
bidders! What a moral would the body of Corder have thrown 
over it, lying on the anatomical board, in the Shire-hall, with the 
crucial operation distinct upon his breast! Mr. Orridge, the con- 
troversial gaoler, who, by his clinching arguments, made a deeper 
impression upon the prisoner thanthe whole strength of the Church, 
should not be forgotten in so characteristic a group.t He might 
be represented as putting in the officer's claim upon the murderous 
instrument; which, however, the Sheriff persisted in retaining, 
as the only return he should get for his shrievalty. If the public 
will have Sunday papers adorned with pictures, let them aim at 
gratifying something better than a morbid curiosity. And now that 
the idea has occurred to us, shall we not enlist the Hogarth of our 
day, the inimitable Crurxsiank, to illustrate our notions of the 
picturesque? Here is the ready work of his genius ; and time 
alone has been wanting to do justice to his conception. 

* Knight and Lacey’s version. " Slalaietths Ge ninen ot atthe 
antes nae ony Mott wet Ban hy sor tac as Fell as praise- 
worthy. “He then exclaimed ‘1 am a guilty man,’ I then went for a pen and ink, 
&c, &c,"—See Orridge’s Statement, 
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business : they neither harrow up the feelings with skill, nor turn 
their materials to a moral account with judgment. What have 
the professors of horror done, with all their daubs, beyond a vulgar 
portrait, wholly unlike the man, and a view of the empty grave ? 
They do not understand their business. How the withers of the 
town would have been wrung by a view of the fatal scuffle on the 
brink of the open grave! the rustic beauty, half undressed, and 
half attired in male habiliments, sinking under the murderous 
grasp of her lover, armed with his pistols, his scimitar, and his 
gun, on the point of killing his victim, according to the indictment 
in ten different ways! The very owls would leave the Red Barn 
at such a scene; and were it well represented, the foaming porter 
would die in its pot on the the table of every public-house on that 
Sunday morning that witnessed such a close view of the all-inter- 
esting topic. Wedo not wish to be so very horrible: we will content 
ourselves with George Cruikshank's Commentary on Matrimonial 
Advertisements. 
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““MATRIMONY.—A private gentleman, aged 24, entirely independent, 
“ whose disposition is not to be exceeded, has lately lost chief of his family 
“‘ by the hand of Providence, which has occasioned discord among the re- 
*« mainder, under circumstances the most disagreeable to relate. To any 
“ female of respectability, who would study for domestic comfort, and is 
** willing to confide her future happiness to one in every way qualified to 
“render the marriage state desirable, as the advertiser is in affluence. 
“ Many happy marriages have taken place through means similar to this 
“ now resorted to. It is hoped no one will answer this through imperti- 
“ nent curiosity ; but should this meet the eye of any agreeable lady, who 
“ feels desirous of meeting with a sociable, tender, kind, and sympathizing 
“* companion, they will find this advertisement worthy of notice. Honour and 
** secrecy may be relied on. As some little security against idle applica- 
“ tion, it is requisite that letters may be addressed, post paid, A. Z,, care 
“‘ of Mr. Foster, stationer, 68, Leadenhall-street, with real name and ad- 
“ dress, which will meet with most respectful attention.” —From the Sunday 
Times, Nov. 25, 1827. 


We last week spoke sneeringly of the penny-a-line profession ; 
but we must do them the justice to say, that they understand the 
elements of horror far better than their brethren of the brush. 
Take, for instance, that chapter of the history in which the aged 
mother is made to dream of the murder and interment of her 
daughter in the Red Barn. 

Or if this were too sacred or too horrific, why have they never given 
us a picture of that scene which shocked the Judge so much—the 
sermon at the Barn—the collecting of the awe-struck peasants from 
far and near about the ranting Methodist, who, mounted on his 
tub, improved the bloody occasion till the very butchers skulked 
away in dread, and the whole country-side trembled at his words ? 
Let the reader behold how Cruikshank, on his little block of wood 
for a reading-desk, ¢mproves such events. 
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With such materials before them, and such performances before 
us as they ,have ventured to publish, it is clear that the vitiators 
of the public taste do not understand their business—that their 
notions are as confined as they are gross. If we were disposed to 
set them an example, it would be mightily easy to owé-horror them. 
We have not the slightest doubt, that if we were inclined to 
make a shocking little pictorial gallery, Mr. Lawton would lend 
us the skull that received the fatal ball ; Mr. Nairn the heart that 
entertained the fatal passion, and the fifth and sixth ribs which 
gaped with the wound of the scimitar—or else the father's mole- 
spear ; no doubt the Sheriff would part with the valued pistols for 
a few minutes; and by canvassing a little among the gaolers and 
constables, we could collect many scattered relics both of the 
victim and her slaughterer. We fear no genuine portrait of poor 
Maria—Corder’s, not Sterne’s Maria—exists, nor yet of any of 
her three illegitimate children. We have, indeed, seen a sweet 
view of her father's cottage, and we should be glad to have the 
foreground filled with the venerable grandfather leaning on his 
mole-spade, in a contemplative attitude, pondering on the immo- 
rality of an agricultural population. For a closing picture, we 
know not whether we should choose the operations of the Cam- 
bridge students and their galvanic battery on the half-resuscitated 
form of the murderer, which they were said to be about to per- 
form; or prefer the breakfast scene, a picture which really con- 
tains a great deal of moral truth and beauty. George the limners 
decidedly prefers a Scientific View of the Subject. ‘\ 
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The breakfast scene has its capabilities too: When Corder was 
apprehended, he was found by Lea sitting at breakfast with four 
ladies ; he had his watch before him, and he was attentively mi- 
nuting the boiling of an egg, when the officer of justice stepped 
forth to inform him that his own moments were numbered! We 
would paint him in the security and innocent vigilance of the break- 
fast-table, his regard turned towards the fire, and perfectly uncon- 
scious of the stealthy step behind him, which should, however, have 
already excited the alarm and aftention of a part of his female 
society. What incongruous ideas the scene presents!—A mur- 
derer, living peaceably in a ladies’ boarding-school; he who, a 
short time ago, ruthlessly crushed a helpless woman under his 
hands, and then hurried her into a wretched grave at her feet, is 
now calmly enjoying the breakfast gossip of three or four instruc- 
tresses of youth, just preparing for the virtuous labours of the day. 
This is a picture worthy of Wilkie, or of some of the best followers 
of his school ; and, with the recommendation of the subject to 
some good moral brush, we finish our speculations on the news- 
paper picturesque! 
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Tux subject of Parochial Schools has of late years, in Scotland, 
frequently engaged the attention of persons fond of speculating 
on the improvement of their countrymen, and has at last been 
urged on the consideration of the public by one of the most en- 
lightened teachers of the age. In two Letters on Elementary 
Teaching,* Professor Pillans has laid down some of the leading 
principles of the art, and shown how far the parochial teachers are 
from being guided by them in the practice of it. The heading of 
the second of the two letters announces an exposition not only of 
the causes but also of the cure of these imperfections in scholastic 
discipline; but the reader rises from the perusal of it with a 
clearer view of the disorders prevalent in the system than of their 
remedy. Perhaps the writer was of opinion, that to describe the first 
and to indicate their causes, was a step towards the extirpation of 
them quite sufficient for one experiment on the public attention. 
Having ourselves something to submit to the notice of our readers, 
at a future time, on this latter head, we propose previously to try, 
by means ofthe present work, to interest them in the question, and 
to prepare them for considering whatever suggestions may be 
offered in reference to it. 

In the letter which inculcates the principles of Elementary Edu- 
cation, we admire, not so much the novelty of the truths ex- 
pounded, as the felicity of the exposition. The principles them- 
selves have long been admitted by all who have thought philo- 
sophically on the subject of education. The merit of Professor 
Pillans consists in having promulgated them in a way to carry 
conviction of their truth into the minds of persons not addicted to 
philosophize ; who, in Scotland as well as elsewhere, are the bulk 
of the opulent and influential. 

A just.distinction is drawn, in the outset, between two things 
vulgarly confounded—the ability to read, and the intellectual cul- 
ture, to which the first is only valuable as an accessary. This 
mistake of the means for the end is invariably made by the ordi- 
nary schoolmaster; who teaches the art of reading as a music- 
master teaches the gamut, without the slightest idea of the pro- 
priety of any appeal to the understanding. 

“English reading, according to the prevailing notion, consists of no- 
thing more than the power of giving utterance to certain sounds, or the 
perception of certain figures; and the measure of proficiency is the 
facility and fluenev with which those sounds succeed each other from the 
mouth of the lear.er.” 

That reading is taught as an exercise of the organs of sight and 
speech independently of the intellect, is intimated plainly enough by 
the practice of country schools, “ which,” says the author, “ is to 
read the Bible straight forward from the beginning of Genesis ; ” 
from which course they never deviate, but “to pick out some 
chapter of proper names ;" and he informs us that the test of pro- 
ficiency commonly assumed is, of all the chapters in the Bible, the 
tenth of Nehemiah ! 

An objection to which a more intellectual mode of teaching is 
liable, as demanding more time than the necessities of most pa- 
rents will allow their children to remain at school, is well answered 
by showing that the intellectual is also the shortest way to the art 
of reading. 

“The child who is taught the habit of carrying the sense along with 
the sound, is armed with two forces instead of one, to grapple with the 
difficulties he encounters—the one his knowledge of the letters and syl- 
lables, and the other his knowledge of the story. And these so direct and 
accelerate one another, that by their joint operation, he arrives at the 
point desired sooner, by one-half the time at least, than by the super- 
ficial system.” 

Thus two objects are accomplished—the hoy is taught to read ; 
and he acquires at the same time a relish for reading, withou 
which the mere power is a talent hid in a napkin. ‘The writer 
justly reckons much upon the avidity with which children will vo- 
luntarily betake themselves to reading, provided intelligible books 
are put within their reach. ‘‘ The appetite for information,” he 
observes, “ is as surely felt in a healthy mind, as the desire of 
food in a sound body;” and to support this remark, he quotes 
Quintilian, with a melancholy reflection that the consideration of 
scholastic discipline should at this day require him to point out a 
principle utterly overlooked, which was nevertheless inculcated 
on the world not far short of two thousand years ago. 

*€ Sicut aves ad volatum, equi ad cursum, ad svitiam fere gignuntur ; 
ita nobis propria est mentis agitatio atque solertia...... Hebetes vero et 
indociles non magis secundum naturam homines eduntur, quam prodi- 
giosa corpora ct monstris insignia.” 

The idea that a taste for acquiring knowledge and a love for the 
business of school may be given by exercising the intellect of boys 
and not their memory exclusively, is further upheld by an appeal 
to the author's own experience when Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh; and to that of Mr. John Wood, who, with a taste 
for benevolent pleasures peculiar to himself, has, in addition to the 
labours of a profession and the duties of a public function, volun- 
tarily assumed those of a teacher, and discharges them with asuc- 
cess and an originality of which the mere mention of the Ses- 
sional School of Edinburgh will remind all who have ever enjoyed 
an opportunity of witnessing the conduct of that establishment, 

The next grand error in the practice of parochial schools which 
the Professor addresses himself to explode, is the use of corporal 
punishment. If applied as a cure for antipathy to instruction, the 
letter shows that the flagellatorial practitioner mistakes the symp- 
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tom of disease for the disease itself, whose virulence of course is 
only aggravated by his rough and misapplied prescription. 

“ Knowledge, when properly administered, will be rejected only by 
minds which either by nature or bad nursing are of monstrous conforma- 
tion. Ifa child in a fit of sulkiness refuses its ordinary meals, a prudent 
mother does not force the food down its throat, but exerts herself to re- 
move the pettish humour, not doubting, if she succeed, that appetite will 
do the rest.” 

“* Amputation and cautery,” adds the author, with a felicity of 
illustration of which his letter affords many examples, “ may be 
necessary where a member is ineurably diseased ;"—and accord- 
ingly he does not seem averse to corporal infliction in the case of 
egregious immoralities ;—“ but nobody dreams of using them with 
the view of increasing the power of locomotion, or giving ease and 
grace to the carriage.” The late Dr. Parr, however, thought that 
applications a posterior? quickened locomotion and improved the 
carriage. On being privately informed by his swb that ——, a no- 
toriously idle dog, had betrayed indications of talent, ‘‘ Then begin 
flogging tomorrow!” roared out the Doctor in ferocious glee. 
Perhaps might be the better for an application at some end, 
even though the wrong one, rather than at no end at all; but had 
Parr been as familiar with the human mind as with the infinity of 
authors quoted in his Spital discourse, would have been no 
less a scholar than he is, and would doubtless retain at this day ¢ 
much happier recollection of school, as wellas a much greater love 
for the memory of his master. 

““ A careful study of the puerile (sic) mind, will discover to any man 
of ordinary sagacity, a variety of principles to which he may appeal with 
far greater chance of success than it is possible to expect from com. 
pulsion and fear.” 








Against the admission of this last as a principle of action into 
the scholastic system, the author argues with benevolent eloquence. 

“Tt not only lowers the general tone of his mind, (the schoolboy’s,) by 
destroying the pride of independence and conscious rectitude, but it intro- 
duces a crowd of other vices, which may be well said, like the diseases that 
pave the way for death, to be ‘ more hideous than their queen’ Hatred 
venting itself in curses not loud but deep, low cunning, dissimulation, 
craft, fraud, and lying, are not the least hideous of the group. The whole 
brood will disperse before the light of gentleness and good humour, pro- 
vided these qualities appear, not fitfully alternating with gloom and storm 
but settling in uninterrupted sunshine on the brow.” : 

Professor Pillans justly regards the moral training of youth—a 
matter entirely overlooked in most of the schools, public and pri- 
vate, in this part of the island,—as of much greater importance to 
the pupil (and to the public, we would add, in particular) than any 
amount of literary proficiency. And in order properly to conduct 
this training, he proposes to the master the first and most essential 
step, the training of himself. 

“He must learn to subdue those bursts of fretfulness, impaticnce, over- 
anxiety, and offended pride, which find too ready a vent in the use of the 
rod He must be ‘exact his own defects to scan,’ both of temper and 
management, exercising in particular a stern control over the first 
ebullitions of passion, in order that being master of the movements of his 
own mind, he may better understand how to deal with his pupils’. We will 
then discover that the lash acts only at intervals, and then rather to para- 
lyse than excite ; and that what the public teacher requires is a moving 
power, which shall urge to propriety of demeanour uniformly and in all 
places. Such motives he will not seek in vain in the desire of distinction 
among his fellows and of approbation from his master ; in leave to play 
when the business prescribed is done, and as soon as it is done; and in 
the privilege to read what he is able to comprehend.’ 

If it be objected that this is proposing to confine the turbulence 
of schoolboys with cobwebs, it must be recollected that turbulence, 
as ordinarily exhibited in grammar-schools, is the fruit of the birch- 
ing system itself, and to the birch must be left for correction :-— 
the evil would never have gained head under a rational method, 
which presented proper inducements to exertion, and kept the 
mind in constant activity. But the discipline of our schools is 
happily adumbrated from our system of law and police, being 
more efficacious in punishment than in prevention or refor- 
mation, and more on the alert to detect crimes than to anticipate 
their commission, ‘* Nunc fere’—the perverse practise is as old as 
Quintilian—* pueri non facere que recta sunt coguntur, sed, cum 
fecerint, puntuntur.” 

To all the other exceptions which may be taken to the use of 
“the lash, rod, birch, tawse, ferula, vel quocunque alio vult 
nomine dict, as the accredited instruments of discipline,” the 
author adds one which alone ts decisive of the question: viz. 
justice to the boy ; who has a right, as well as another, to personal 
security from an infliction, which, says Quintilian, “si atatem 
mutes” is ‘* injuria,” a gross assault ; and who ought not to be 
subjected to any annoyance or mortification, in the course of his 
training, which science or diligence on the part of the master may 
enable him to dispense with. Surely a discipline of stripes is a rare 
preparation for a course of conduct which is to be regulated here- 
afier by motives of honour and morality! On this subject the reader 
will find, at pp. 28, 29, of the present work, 
which the author's sympathy with the unhap 





a beautiful passage, in 
py subjects of scholas- 
tic tyranny seems to have attuned his ever-graceful diction to a 
strain more than usually flowing and harmonious. 

The third great principle inculcated is that on which Joseph 
Lancaster framed his institutions, and which is best stated in his 
own simple language, as quoted by the present writer,—“ that 
every pupil in school shall at all times have something useful to 
do, and a motive for doing it.’ The only system founded on this 
obvious principle is that known by the name of the monitorial 
method ; the merits of which, however reluctantly admitted here, 
appear nevertheless to be more fully appreciated in England than 
| in the North, If there are any persons, anywhere, sceptical on 
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this head, who are yet capable of imbibing conviction on adequate 
grounds, we would recommend to them the exposition contained in 
the latter part of the letter we have been considering ; which exhibits 
a union of philosophical reflection and large experience, before 
which the strongest prejudices, to use a Shakspearian metaphor, 
must needs ‘‘ stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves.” 

What then is the conclusion upon the whole matter? That to 
conduct the business of schools, in a way to render them as bene- 
ficial to society as they are capable of becoming, requires that the 
master should be conversant with the nature of the mind and of 
the passions of boyhood, have an absolute command over his own, 
and be dexterous in removing “ each dust, each straw, each little 
rub,” out of the path which leads to knowledge ; an assemblage of 
qualities not often found in any man, and seldomest perhaps visi- 
ble in the quarter where their absence is most to be deplored. 
To provide a sufficient number of men equal to the most delicate 
and one of the most important functions in the state—to elevate 
‘*the schoolmaster” into that formidable but benevolent being 
which Mr. Brougham’s imagination lately drew him—is the great 
problem which it mainly imports the wellbeing of the community 
should be solved; and towards which, we purpose, with the aid 
of the second letter of this excellent work, next week to offer an 
attempt at a solution. 





Constable's Miscellany contains, under the title of “« Memorials of 
the late War,” several narratives and memoirs of soldiers who 
have served in the Peninsula. The first set of these Memorials 
we have just perused, with an interest scarcely inferior to any ever 
before exceed in our breasts by a narrative chiefly of personal 
adventure. The Journal of the Soldier of the Seventy-first regiment 
leads the van. This most affecting, instructive, and entertaining 
work, is the composition of a private, who returned to Scotland 
after a long apprenticeship to war, and received the gratitude of 
his country in the shape of neglect, poverty, and distress. We 
could have wept (we are hardly ashamed to say we did do so) when 
the “ introductory notice” informed us that the last time this man 
was heard of, he was breaking stones upon the Calton Hill. It 
is supposed that he found means to transport himself to South 
America, there to cultivate a friendship which he had made in one 
of his campaigns, and by the aid of which he hoped to be pre- 
served from starvation. Is it thus that Scotland treats her sons ? 
Is this the patronage which the Athens of the North extends to 
poor but exceeding merit? What payment is this for the yearn- 
ing of her distant sons towards their native land? The song of 
his own country, when heard by the nameless soldier on a foreign 
shore, would at any time throw him into a paroxysm of sad de- 
light. Wretched is the return for these sweet remembrances: if 
any thing could extinguish a Scotsman’s passion for home, it 
would be the recollection of the welcome which the veteran of the 
Seventy-first received from his adored Caledonia. We should be 
glad to learn that another soldier of another regiment, the author 
of the Recollections of a Soldier's Life, another excellent but far 
inferior work, has experienced a better fate. The only two com- 
mon men who have had the education and the talent to commu- 
nicate their military experience, during a series of most interest- 
ing events, are Scotsmen: the fact does their country honour— 
glad should we be to have found that it had been grateful. 

The soldier of the Seventy-first was edueated by partial parents 
above their condition in life: he repaid their kindness with dis- 
obedience. 
deed the parental denunciation was ringing in his ears, to perform 
on the stage, he utterly failed, and was driven from the theatre. 
A prey to shame, and now that his pride was humbled, to re- 
morse, he joined the first recruiting party he met, and solemnly 
vowed to devote himself, without repining, to seven years of hard- 
ship, suffering, and danger, as an expiatory punishment for his 
ingratitude to his parents. Many are the unhappy hours in 
which the recollection of his parents’ sad prediction of the con- 
sequences of his disobedience upon the duration of their aged lives 
increases the bitterness of his suffering: often, too, does he derive 
a stern satisfaction, amidst calamity and privation, from reflecting 
that he is working out the punishment of one of the basest of 
crimes. This spirit in the narrator gives a stern moral interest to 
his tales of carnage, hunger, and all the miseries and mischances 
of war; while the actual circumstances which his experience enables 
him to unfold, would alone entitle his story to the strictest attention. 
He tells simply what he saw before him; he takes nothing on re- 
port: so that a whole day's battle sinks into the hard fighting of a 
few individuals in the centre of a smoke, terminated by a sound 
sleep on the earth till the next morning’s dawn—or the last trumpet. 
This very circumstance gives a value to the narrative: we lear 
how far a person concerned is competent to speak of general engage- 
ments. ‘lhe story of a soldier is a wholly different thing from the 
history of the army in which he fights, starves, and marches; and 
the feelings of the individual are so apt to be utterly forgotten in 
the movements of the mass, that, in our opinion, nothing can be 
more salutary than the creating a sympathy for each unit of which 
a corps d’armée is composed. Were men always alive to it, how 
many wanton wars would be erushed in their birth, and how many 
sacrifices of blood and pain and treasure would be spared! 

Besides the Journal of a Soldier, the volume contains a sketch 
of the Spanish Campaign, by Dr. NEALE, who was present ; and, 
also, Reminiscences of a Campaign in the Pyrenees and South of 
France, by Mr. Jonny Maxcoum, who served in the Forty-second 
Regiment, Dr, Ngaux’s sketch of Sir John Moore's movements 
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supports the view taken of that general's military character by 
Lord Londonderry : while the Doctor entertains the same opinion 
of Moore's nobility of soul and true bravery, he charges him 
with distrusting his troops unduly, and taking the gloomy view of 
affairs which deadens enterprise and extinguishes energy. 

Mr. Matcoum’s Campaign is a highly-wrought sketch of his 
first years of service. He describes with great spirit, and colours 
his pictures with the imagination of the poet. But, though his 
descriptions have the warmth and brillianey of poetry, we would 
by no means insinuate that he sins against good taste, or that he 
adds the slightest touches of fiction to his interesting narratives. 
We would select, as an admirable specimen of description, his 
account of the attack upon Soult before Toulouse: it is most 
luminous where he deals with general events, and most interesting 
where he stops to dwell upon particular incidents. 

The second volume of the Memorials of the late War is to con- 
tain a translation of the Memoirs of Rocea, and a popular account 
of the battle of Waterloo. The Editor neglects to inform us in his 
Yampaign of 1808, and 
Mr. Malcolm's Reminiscences, have been previously printed: we 
believe that the latter has been expressly written for the Miscellany, 
while the former is republished or compiled, 

Mr. Biackwoop, the publisher of the celebrated Magazine that 
bears his name, has commenced a Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, of which the second Number has appeared. It is distin- 
guished by the application of science to practice, and by the prefer- 
ence of experiment to theoretical reasoning however acute. In all 
matters in which the innumerable and imperfectly known properties 
of natural bodies are to be taken into consideration, theory, which 
requires that every one of those properties should be ascertained 
and estimated, necessarily runs great risk of omitting something. 
Hence has arisen the prejudice of agriculturists against theory: 
it is only a person of great practical knowledge who is entitled to 
theorize, and very few who are qualified to speak of facts are 
capable of connecting them together. Thus men are divided into 
halves, whereas in other cases it requires two halves to make a 
whole. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture is adopted by that most 
praiseworthy institution the Highland Society of Scotland ; and is 
to contain the prize essays which are honoured by its approba- 
tion. The number before us (the 2nd) comprises, in addition to 
the original contributions of the agriculturisis and naturalists of 
Scotland, several Essays and Transactions of this Society ; and we 
suppose that, in future, the Quarterly Journal is to be considered 
its organ. 

It would be difficult to record or even point out the many curi- 
ous and useful points of information which are brought to light in 
the two numbers already published. We have been particularly 
struck with the papers on “ crossing” in the first number, and the 
experiments for regulating the number of each sex in breeding in 
a fiock, which seemsto demand further trial. The facts are un- 
doubtedly very curious, and may throw a light on the obscure 
subject of generation. The remarks on the state of husbandry on 
the Continent, by Mr. Boswell, are full of interest. His testimony 
is decidedly depreciatory of the skill and industry of Continental 
farmers. He exclaims, “ In all my wanderings, I may truly say 
that I have never seen a plough! A clumsy thing, made ofa few 
pieces of bent wood, fastened together with one or two hobnails, 
is used for tilling; and although this implement varies in form in 
different countries, it is everywhere equally remote from the 
plough of this country, constructed in the manner in which science 
points out to be best. With such a tool as I have described, to 
stir the soil, itis almost superfluous to say that the work performed 
more resembles the pastime of a herd boy, or pigs hunting for 
truffles, than the work of a Norfolk or Scotch ploughman.” The 
spade is in fact the tool of the Continental farmer; and in the 
use of it he is excelled by no English horticulturist. On the very in- 
teresting subject of the supposed law of vegetable life, which limits 
the duration of plants obtained by cuttings to the natural term of 
life of the stock whence they are taken, Dr. Fleming has made 
some remarks tending to discredit the existence of such law. It 
is a law which is said equally to apply to Taliacotian noses and 
golden pippins: but, however little reason there may be to appre- 
hend that the nasal works of Mr. Carpue will decay ‘“ when the 
date of nock is out,” there are facts so strong for the existence of 
the law in vegetables, that we do not feel our belief shaisen by the 
few observations which Dr. Fleming has hastily thrown together. 





EXTRACTS. 


BATTLE OF TOULOUSE. 

Early on Sunday morning, the 10th April, our tents were struck, and 
we moved along with the other regiments of the 6th division, towards the 
neighbourhood of Toulouse, until ordered to halt on a level ground, from 
whence we had a distinet view of the enemy’s position on the rid i 
already mentioned. At the same time, we saw Lord Wellington, accom- 
panied by his Staff, riding back from the front at a hard trot. He was easily 
known, even at a considerable distance, by the peculiarly erect carriage of 
his head, and the white cravat which he always wore. Some of the men 
called out, ‘ There goes Wellington, my lads, we shall have some hot work 
presently” At that moment General Pack, who commanded our brigade, 
came up, and, calling its officers and non-commissioned officers around him, 
addressed them in words to the following effect.—* We are this day to attack 
the enemy. Your business will be to take possession of these fortified 
heights, which you see towards the front; I have only to warn you to be 
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prepared to form close column, in case of a charge of cavalry, and to restrain 
the impetuosity of the men, and prevent them from wasting their ammunition.’ 
The drum then beat to arms, and we received orders to move on towards 
the enemy's position. 

Marshal Beresford crossed the Ers, at the bridge of Croix d’Orade; and, 
with the fourth division, carried the village of Mont Blanc; and the Spanish 
General Don Manuel Freyere, proceeding along the left of the Ers, formed 
his corps on a height, in front of the enemy’s left; moved on to the attack 
under a heavy fire of musketry and artillery, and lodged his troops beneath 
some banks, immediately under the enemy’s entrenchments; but, in attempt- 
ing to turn their left flank, the Spaniards were repulsed, and the French 
rushing out upon them from the entrenchments, drove them down the hill in 
great confusion. They suffered considerably in retiring, but rallied again, 
upon seeing the light division come up to their assistance. 

Mean time, our division (the 6th) approached the foot of the ridge of 
heights, on the enemy’s right, and moved in a direction parallel to them, 
until we should reach the point of attack. We advanced along the foot of 
the ridge, under a heavy cannonade, from some redoubts on the heights. 
At one part of the ground over which we passed, many of the shot took 
effect; anda soldier immediately before me, was struck by acannon ball 
about the middle of the body, and fell a frightful and shapeless mass, scarcely 
retaining a trace of humanity. We arrived, at last, immediately in front of 
a redoubt, which protected the right ef the enemy’s position, where we were 
formed in two lines,—the first consisting of some Portuguese regiments, and 
the reserve, at this point, of the Highland brigade. Darkening the whole 
hill, flanked by clouds of cavalry, and covered by the fire of their redoubt, 
the enemy came down upon us like a torrent; their generals and field- 
officers riding in front, and waving their hats amidst shouts of the multi- 
tude, resembling the roar of an ocean. Our Highlanders, as if actuated by 
one instinctive impulse, took off their bonnets, and waving them in the air, 
returned their greeting with three cheers. A deathlike silence ensued for 
some moments, and we could observe a visible pause in the advance of the 
enemy. At that moment, the light company of the 42d regiment, by a well 
directed fire, brought down some of the French officers of distinction, as 
they rode in front of their respective corps. The enemy immediately fired 
a volley into our lines, and advanced upon us, amidst a deafening roar of 
musketry and artillery. Our troops answered their fire only once, and 
unappalled by their furious onset, advanced up the hill, and met them at the 
charge. Our bayonets, however, pierced nothing but wreaths of smoke; 
for, our foes having suddenly changed their minds, were charging in the 
opposite direction : and just such a glimpse did we obtain of them, vanish- 
ing over the ridge of the hill, as did Geoffry Crayon of ‘ the stout gentle- 
man’? Upon reaching the summit of the ridge of heights, the redoubt which 
had covered their advance fell into our possession ; but they still retained 
four others, with their connecting lines of entrenchments, upon the level of 
the same height on which we were now established, and into which they 
had retired. 

Meantime, our troops were drawn up a long road, which passed over 
the hill, and which, having a high bank at each side, protected us in some 
measure from the general fire of their last line of redoubts. 

Here our brigade remained a considerable time, until Marshal Beres- 
ford’s artillery, which, in consequence of the badness of the roads, had 
been left in the village of Mont Blanc, could be brought up; and, until the 
Spaniards, under Don Manuel Freyere, could be re-formed, and brought 
back to the attack. 

During this pause, we were ordered to sit down along the sides of the 
road, the embankments of which afforded us protection from the point-blank 
shot of the redoubts and fortified houses into which the enemy had retired, 
but not from their shells, which they threw among us with great precision, 
and by which we lost a good many men; and latterly they moved round 
some guns to a position, from which the line of the road was completely 
raked by theirfire. During this period of the battle General Pack sate on horse- 
back in the middle of the road, showing an example of the most undaunted 
bravery to the troops. 1 think 1 see him now, as he then appeared, perfectly 
calm and unmoved, and with a placid smile upon his face amidst a perfect 
storm of shot and shells. His aid-de-camp, Le Strange, who was afterwards 
killed at Waterloo, had his horse snot under him, and both came down to- 
gether. A few minutes afterwards, I observed General Pack suddenly turn 
pale, and seem as if going to faint. This was occasioned by a ball which 
had passed through his leg. He rode slowly to the rear, where he had his 
wound dressed, and in a few minutes returned again. 

Marshal Beresford’s artillery having at length arrived, and the Spanish 
troops being once more brought forward, General Pack rode up in front of 
our brigade, and made the following announcement: ‘ I have just now been 
with General Clinton, and he has been pleased to grant my request, that in 
the charge which we are now to make upon the enemy’s redoubts, the 42d 
regiment shall have the honour of leading on the attack :—the 42d will ad- 
vance.’ The order was immediately passed along the troops, and I could 
hear the last words dying away in the distance along our lines. 

We immediately began to form for the charge upon the redoubts, which 
were about two or three hundred yards distant, and to which we had to pass 
over some ploughed fields. The grenadiers of the 42d regiment, followed 
by the other companies, led the way, and began to ascend from the road ; 
but no sooner were the feathers of their bonnets seen rising over the em- 
bankment, than such a tremendous fire was opened from the redoubts and 
entrenchments, as in a very short time would have annihilated them. The 
right wing, therefore, hastily formed into line, and without waiting for the 
left, which was ascending by companies from the road, rushed upon the bat- 
teries, which vomited forth a storm of fire, grape-shot, and musketry, the 
most incessant, furious, and terrific I ever witnessed. 

Amidst the clouds of smoke in which they were curtained, the whole 
line of redoubts would every now and then start into view amidst the wild 
and frightfal blaze, ‘and then vanish again into utter darkness. Our men 
were mown down sections. I saw six of the company to which I be- 
longed fall togetlier, as if swept away by the discharge of one gun, and the 
whole’ground over whith we rushed was covered with the dead. ‘The re- 
doubts were erected along the side of a road, and defended by broad ditches 
filled with water. Just before our troops reached this obstruction, however, 
the enemy deserted them, and fled in all directions, leaving their last line of 
strongholds in our possession ; but they still possessed two fortified houses 
close by, from which they kept up a galling and destructive fire. 

I was then standing at the side of one of the batteries, which we had 
just taken, along with some of the regiment, and a young officer, one of the 

tallest and finest looking men I ever beheld, This was the first time he lad 





ever been under fire, but he behaved like a hero, and had snatched up a 
musket belonging to some soldier who had fallen, with which he was firing 
away upon the enemy like the most practised veteran. I happened to turn 
about my head for a moment, and when I looked back again, he was lying 
stretched upon his back, the blood welling from his breast, and his feet qui- 
vering in the last convulsions of expiring nature. He had arrived from 
England only a short time before ; and in his march from Passages through 
France to join his regiment, had been taken prisoner by a marauding party 
of French in our rear. He had escaped from his guard during a dark night, 
and concealed himself in a wood for a day or two until they were gone. 
When almost famished with hunger, he proceeded on his march, and luckily 
met with a British officer of rank, who supplied him with the means of 
reaching his regiment. He had joined us only two or three days previous 
to the battle, and was standing close beside me in the flush of youth, and 
health, and hope,—in the very moment of victory—the proudest one of 
life : his eye but twinkled once, and he lay a corpse at my feet! 
* What art thou Spirit undefin’d, . 
That passest with man’s breath away, 
That giv’st him feeling, sense, and mind, 
And leav’st him cold unconscious clay ?’ 

While I was yet gazing upon him in a kind of stupor, I received a blow, 
as if froma huge club on the elbow. A musket ball had passed through the 
upper part of my arm and splintered the bone. I felt stunned, and, in a few 
moments, became faint and dizzy, and fell. The first sensation which I was 
conscious of after my fall, was that of a burning thirst, universally felt after 
gun-shot wounds. I observed our men still falling around me, in consequence 
of the fire from the two fortified houses, but at last the firing suddenly ceased 
and a dead silence ensued. My faintness now beginning to wear off, I raised 
my head ; and through the clouds of smoke which were clearing away, I 
observed that the road was covered with troops in blue uniform. At first I 
supposed them to be Spaniards, but was soon undeceived, and discovered 
them to be French. Out of about 500 men, which the 42d regiment brought 
into action, scarcely 90 reached the fatal redoubt from which the enemy 
had fled. 

As _ soon as the smoke began to clear away, they discovered how matters 
stood, and advanced in great force in order to regain their strong holds. The 
42d regiment immediately fell back, upon the 79th and some other corps 
now moving up to their support. Of these circumstances at the time, how- 
ever, I was quite ignorant; and as escape was impossible, I lay quietly 
where I was on the roadside, hoping to avoid notice among the wounded and 
the dead. 

The enemy marched past me in great force, keeping up a tremendous fire, 
and having drums beating inthe rear. The main body had passed without 
taking any notice of me, when I was seized upon by two stragglers who had 
loitered behind. They immediately began to rifle my pockets, and one of 
them was in the act of tearing off my epaulet, when an officer came up, 
sword in hand, and drove them off, to my great relief. My situation, how- 
ever, became extremely uncomfortable, as I was exposed to the fire of our 
own troops, who were advancing upon the French to retake the batteries. 
Believing that the enemy would soon be driven back, and fearing that they 
might carry me off along with them; I got up as soon as they were fairly pas- 
sed and, supporting my wounded arm with the other, began to make the best 
of my way over the ploughed fields, in order to gain some place of safety ; but 
I had not proceeded far, when I felt myself seized from behind by two French 
soldiers, who had been loitering in the rear, and who most unceremoniously 
marched off with me towards Toulouse——JAalcolm’s Reminiscences. 


DR. FLEMING’S REASONS FOR DISPUTING THE DOCTRINE, THAT IN VEGETATION 
ALL DESCENDANTS DECLINE WHEN THE ORIGINAL STOCK DECAYS, 


We are as yet but imperfectly acquainted with the natural term of life of 
our fruit-trees, which outlive us by many centuries, and cannot, with any 
degree of propriety, refer the decay of such plants to a cause, which the 
want of records, and our own limited existence, prevent us from compre- 
hending. But we may adopt the cautious plan of reasoning from what we 
do know, respecting things analogous, which are yet obscure. There are 
many herbaceous plants, as the Scarlet Lychnis, the annual stems of which 
may be converted into extensions, capable of living many years, and giving 
rise to annual roots and stems like the stock from which it was taken. Cut- 
tings from the Wallflower, a plant limited in its duration to two or three 
years, may, by cuttings, have existence prolonged; nay, the very branch 
which would have flowered and died in the course of a few months, may be 
made to strike root and flower, year after year, when the stock whence it 
was taken shall have closed its natural term of life. Even the leaf of a po- 
tatoe may outlive the stem, and be kept alive until the following spring. 
Not only may the stems and branches of plants be made to outlive the natu- 
ral term of life of the stock with which they were connected, but the roots 
may likewise be made to prolong their functions. Thus I have kept a plant 
of oats alive for four years, simply by preventing it from producing flowering 
stems ; and the common bean, if subjected to similar treatment, may exhibit a 
similar longevity. The natural term of life of the osier, in this country certainly 
very limited, is far exceeded by those extensions, everywhere propagated 
for hoops and basket-work. The gooseberry has been considered as subject 
to this sympathetic law,and many meritorious efforts have been made to 
raise healthy plants from seed, to supply the place of those destined soon to 
perish, or which have already exhibited symptoms of decay. But the extent 
of the useful term of the life of this plant may probably be underrated. In 
the garden at Pitlithie, in the parish of Leuchars, Fife, the seat of Thomas 
Lawson, Esq., there is a gooseberry of the ironmonger kind, still in vigour, 
which was planted in 1760, the fruit on which, two years ago, exceeded 
twenty Scotch pints. 

The potato, it is well known, is subject to disease, in its present condi- 
tion, by which the success of its cultivation is greatly retarded, It has been 
asserted that the term of life of the parent stocks having arrived, the exten- 
sions can no longer be propogated with advantage ; that though a change of 
soil may for a time retard the tendency to dissolution, renovation can only be 
effected successfully by raising new plants from seed. Itis known to all who 
have cultivated potatoes to any extent, that a change of seed, from a high, 
cold and moist district, to a lower, warmer, and drier one, is attended with 
important advantages. The crop is more productive, and the disease termed 
the Curl in a great measure disappears, But the following fact will demon- 
strate that the potato may be cultivated long, by extension in the same soil, 
and without change of seed; and neither disease to auy uncommon degree be 





generated, nor any symptom announcing approaching dissolution, 
When, in 1812, I came to reside in the manse here, 1 was much pleased 
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with the appearance and excellent quality of alarge, bent, depressed kidney 
potato, cultivated by my neighbour, the late Mr. James Sime, tenant in 
Wester Flisk. He told me, that, thirty years before that period, he brought 
the seed with him from a farm he previously occupied, about five miles to the 
eastward ; and during the whole intervening period he had annually planted 
the potatoes in the fields in the immediate neighbourhood, without change. 
In the spring of 1813, I got a supply for my own use, and from that period to 
the present I have continued to cultivate the roots, equally without change. 
In size and quality I have never seen better, nor any equally good. The soil 
on which this variety of potato has been cultivated, in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and by extensions from the same stock, during the period of forty- 
five years, is a stiff clay, with a close tilly bottom, and varying from 150 
above, nearly, to the level of the sea, and on the margin of the estuary of 
the Tay.—Blackwood's Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
A CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON, BY PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first order ; 
his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or 
Locke, and, as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow 
in operation, being little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in con- 
clusion. Hence the common remark of his officers, of the advantage he de- 
rived from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, he selected what- 
ever was best; and certainly no general ever planned his battles more 
judiciously. But if deranged during the course of the action, if any member 
of his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in re-adjust- 
ment. The consequence was, that he often failed in the field, and rarely 
against an enemy in station, as at Boston and York. He was incapable of 
fear, meeting personal danger with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the 
strongest feature in his character was prudence, never acting until every 
circumstance, every consideration, was maturely weighed ; refraining if he 
saw a doubt, but when once decided, going through with his purpose, what- 
ever obstacles opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice the most 
inflexible | have ever known; no motives of interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in 
every sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a great man. His temper was 
naturally irritable and high-toned ; but reflection and resolution had obtained 
a firm and habitual ascendancy over it. If ever, however, it broke its bounds, 
he was most tremendous injhis wrath. In his expenses he was honour- 
able, but exact; liberal in contributions to whatever promised utility ; but 
frowning and unyielding on all visionary projects, and all unworthy calls 
on his charity. His heart was not om in its affections; but he exactly 
calculated every man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem proportionate to it. 
His person, you know, was fine, his stature exactly what one would wish ; 
his deportment easy, erect, and noble; the best horseman of his age, 
and the most graceful figure that could be seen on horseback. Although, 
in the circle of his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he 
took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents were not above 
mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. 
In public, when called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and 
embarrassed, Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in a correct style. 
This he had acquired by conversation with the world: for his education was 
merely reading, writing and common arithmetic, to which he added sur- 
veying ata later day. His time was employed in action chiefly, reading 
little, and that only in agriculture and English history. His correspon- 
dence became necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agricultural 
proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. On the 
whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in few points 
indifferent ; and it may truly be said, that never did nature and fortune 
combine more perfectly to make a man great, and to place him in the same 
constellation with the .°rthies who have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny and merit of leading the 
armies of his country snecessfully through an arduous war, for the establish- 
ment of its independence—of conducting its councils through the birth of a 
government, new in its forms and principles, until it had settled down in 
a quiet and orderly train—and of scrupulously obeying the laws through the 
whole of his career, civil and military, of which the history of the world 
furnishes no other example. How, then, can it be perilous {fcr you to take 
such a man on your shoulders? I am satisfied that the great body of re- 
publicans think of him as I do. We were, indeed, dissatisfied with him on 
his ratification of the British treaty ; but this was short lived. We knew 
his honesty, the wiles with which he was encompassed, and that age 
had already began to relax the firmness of his purposes; and I am 
convinced that he is more deeply seated in the love and gratitude of the 
republicans, than in the pharisaical homage of the federal monarchists. For 
he was no monarchist from preference of his judgment. The soundness of 
that gave him correct views of the rights of man, and his severe justice 
devoted him to them. He has often declared to me, that he considered our 
new constitution as an experiment on the practicability of republican go- 
vernment, and with what dose of liberty man can be trusted for his own 
good; that he was determined the experiment should have a fair trial, and 
would lose the last drop of his blood in support of it. And these he re- 
peated to me the oftener and more pointedly, because he’knew my suspicions 
of Colonel Hamilton’s views, and probably had heard the declarations which 
I had heard, to wit,—* that the British constitution, with its unequal repre- 
sentation, corruption, and other abuses, was the most perfect government 
which had ever been established on earth, and that a reformation of those 
abuses would make it an impracticable government.” I do believe that 
General Washington had not a firm confidence in the durability of our go- 
vernment, He was naturally distrustful of men, and inclined to gloomy 
apprehensions ; and I was ever persuaded that a belief that we must at length 
end in something like a British constitution had some weight in his adoption 
of the ceremonies of levees, birth-days, pompous meetings with congress, 
and other forms of the same character, calculated to prepare us gradually 
for a change which he believed possible, and so let it come on with as little 
shock as might be to the public mind. These are my opinions of General 
Washington, which I would vouch at the judgment seat of God, having been 
formed on an acquaintance of thirty years—From Mr. Jefferson’s unpub- 
lished Manuscripts. 
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We are happy to learn that so interesting an undertaking as the Ship Canal 
from the Bristol Channel to Beer-haven, on the Dorsetshire coast, is likely 
at length to be carried into effect. The first design of extending this grand 
undertaking to Exeter has been abandoned, and ‘perhaps judiciously, from 





the vast capital required for the purchase of property through the line of 
its passage. It is estimated that the price of coals alone will be reduced 
one half in the counties of Somerset and Dorset, by the completion of this 
canal, 

Tue Wieranp Canat, 1N Uprer Canava.—An account of this grand 
Canal, which has excited some attention owing to the large sums which 
have been voted for its completion in the Ordnance Estimates laid before 
parliament, may be interesting to many of our readers. This magnificent 
work is intended to unite the navigation of Lake Erie with that of Lake 
Ontario, by avoiding the celebrated Falls of Niagara, and promises to prove 
of vast advantage to the mercantile intercourse of Canada and the United 
States. The work was commenced three years ago, and is now nearly com- 
pleted, The funds have'been raised chiefly by a company of private indi 
viduals, assisted by a loan from the Colonial Legislature, and another 
from the British Government. The route through which this canal passes, 
is admirably adapted for two purposes. Its whole extent is about forty-two 
miles ; twenty-four of which is already navigable rivers and creeks, and the 
remaining eighteen only requiring excavation. The general dimensions of 
the artificial cut are eight feet depth of water, which may be increased to 
ten if necessary; and filly-eight feet wide at the surface, with about thirty 
feet at bottom; after allowing for the sloping of the banks. But the natural 
course of the Welland river, which forms about one-third of the whole ex- 
tent of the navigation, presents a series of reservoirs, or basins, which will 
be extremely beneficial. The level of Lake Erie is about 300 feet above that 
of Lake Ontario, and the canal will require thirty-five locks throughout 
its whole extent. But as there is an unlimited supply of water, no difficulty 
will attend this part of the navigation. As the greater part of the excavation 
runs through a marsh, the expense bears no proportion to the amount sacri- 
ficed in the celebrated job called the Caledonian Canal, while the rapid in- 
crease of settlers in our Canadian provinces, and the commercial intercourse 
with the United States, gives good reason to believe that within a short 
period this canal will turn out a very prosperous undertaking to the pro- 
prietors, and an incalculable benefit to the Canadas, by enabling the produce 
of the Upper Provinces to be brought down to St. Lawrence by a shorter 
cut, instead of the long canal navigation to New York. 

Licut.-CoLtone, Dennam.—We hear that this distinguished traveller and 
amiable man, who died in June last, at Sierra Leone, has left behind him some. 
manuscript notes, in the form of personal narrative, collected during his. 
perilous journies in the interior of Africa ; and that as soon as arrangements, 
can be made to that effect, another publication may be expected relating to. 
the establishment of a better understanding with the ferocious savages the 
Ashantees, and other tribes who inhabit the interior of Western Africa. 

METEOROLOGICAL AGENCY.—The extraordinary succession of wet weather 
at this season of the year, which we have experienced for the last six weeks, 
affords a strong corroboration of the opinion entertained by many persons as 
to the influence of the spots on the sun’s disc on meteorological phenomena. 
That these spots are induced by atmospherical agency, will scarcely admit 
ofa doubt. And whatever theory we may entertain as to the heating property 
of the sun's rays on reaching our atmosphere, it is quite certain, that when the 
face of the sun is observed to be more than usually obscured by spots or clouds, 
as has been the case during the present summer, the season is more than 
usually cold and wet. 

American SiLk.—The Linnean Society of New York is devoting its at- 
tention to the rearing and cultivation of the silk-worm on an extended scale. 
One of its members, Dr. Pascals, has shown that the climate of the southern 
states of the Union is calculated to rear this valuabie insect in as great per- 
fection as the Italian states; and has written a treatise on the breeding and 
management of these insects, which cannot fail to encourage this interest- 
ing and valuable branch of manufacture over a considerable tract of country. 
From the severity of the American climate, even in the latitude of New 
York, it appears to us that artificial means must be in all cases resorted to 
for the preservation of those interesting insects during the winter season, as 
is the practice in many districts of North Italy. 

The Government of Russia in the south-east provinces of that immense 


.empire, are making rapid strides in all the arts of civilization. The Russian: 


Government encourages the settlement of foreigners more than any other in. 
Europe, anda considerable number of Armenians have been invited to settle 
in Akerman and Bessarabia, with the view of promoting the cultivation of. 
the vine. Several extensive plantations have been already formed, in which 
the finer varieties of the French and Rhenish grape have been introduced 
with success ; and at no distant period it is probable that the south pro- 
vinces of Russia will produce as fine a variety of wines as the plains of 
Burgundy or Champagne. 

Resurrection oF THE Deap.—A French physician, named D’Etoile, in. 
a recent communication to the Académie Royal, states, that he has invariably 
succeeded in restoring animation in drowned animals, by means of galva- 
nism. The process of M. D’Etvile, consists in inserting a long needle: 
between the ribs, so as to come in contact with the diaphragm, and making 
good the communication with a galvanic battery of thirty or forty pairs of’ 
plates. A contraction of the diaphragm of course instantly takes place, and 
by repeating the application at short intervals, it is stated, respiration may be: 
ultimately restored. The author does not mention how long after animation 
has been suspended by drowning, life cau be restored; but we believe it has 
been ascertained by Majendie, Dr. Philip, and other physiologists, that so. 
leng as any portion of animal heat remains, there is a possibility of resusci- 
tation by galvanism or electricity: consequently, no exertions should be spared. 
in cases of suspended animation from accident or attempts at suicide, 

ALLicators.—The river of Guayaquil is infested with alligators, as are,, 
indeed, all the rivers of Columbia. The alligator lays about a hundred eggs, 
and if the inveterate enemy of the alligator, the gallinazo, did not destroy 
great numbers of the eggs, and the male crocodile devour a vast portion of 
the young ones, they would overrun the continent. The gallinazo, when it 
perceives the female alligator digging her nest, conceals herself in some 
neighbouring tree, and watches till the conclusion of the deposit, for the alli- 
gator lays all her eggs in the course of a day or two, After the departure of 
the female, the gallinazo instantly makes her appearance, and, removing the 
sand with which the alligator has covered her eggs, proceeds to enjoy her 
copious repast. Those eggs the mulattoes eat with relish, The method of 
catching the alligator in Ulloa, is similar to that described by Mr. Waterton : 
we do not, however, hear of any of the Indians mounting him, after the man- 
ner of a fox-hunter, as that gentleman describes himself to have done. Alli- 
gators who have once feasted on human flesh, are known to be the most 
dangerous, and become, as it were, inflamed with an insatiable desire of re- 
peating the same delicious repast, The inhabitants of those places where 
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they abound are very industrious in catching and destroying them. Their 
usual method is by a casonate, or piece of hard wood sharpened at both 
ends, and baited with the lungs of some animal. This casonate they fasten 
to a thong, the end of which is secured on the shore. The alligator, on 
seeing the lungs floating on the water, snaps at the bait, and thus both points 
of the wood enter his jaws in such a manner that he can neither shut nor 
open his mouth. He is then dragged ashore, where he violently endeavours 
to rescue himself, while the Indians bait him like a bull, knowing that the 
greatest damage he can do is to throw down such as, for want of care or 
agility, do not keep out of his reach. 

Tue Ciimare or Quito.—Quito is a town which is as highly gifted with 
the bounties of nature in her genial moods as she is accursed by her capri- 
cious and fatal violence in her moments of passion. The happy temperature 
of the air, the fertility of the soil, and the grandeur of its scenery, all speak 
of a paradise to one who does not know that its inhabitants live in continual 
dread of earthquakes ; that the tempests of thunder and lightning are dread- 
ful and amazing; that all the neighbouring mountains, and here are the 
highest peaks of the Andes, tremble amidst these storms; that rain descends 
in such impetuous torrents that the streets assume the appearance of rivers, 
and the squares of lakes. These scenes generally occur in the middle of the 
day, and continue till near sunset, when the weather clears up, and nature 
again puts on the beautiful appearance of the morning. The fertility of this 
country is almost incredible ; while some herbs of the field are fading, others 
of the same kind are springing up; whilst some flowers are losing their 
beauty, others are blowing. When the fruits have obtained their maturity, 
and the leaves begin to change their colour, fresh leaves, blossons, and fruits, 
are seen in their proper gradations on the same tree. The reaping of the 
corn and the sowing of it are carried on at the same moment. That corn 
which has been recently sown is coming up; that which has been longer 
sown is in its blade, and the more advanced begins to blossom, so that the 
declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties of the four sea- 
sons at once. This fertility, joined with the peculiar temperature of the 
climate, naturally produces every fruit in its perfection, whether those of the 
new or the old world.— Retrospective Review. 

Tue Cova.—In the district of Popayan, which lies to the north of Quito, 
there occurs an insect of very remarkable properties. It is shaped like a 
spider, and is much less than a bug: its common name is coya, but others 
call it coyba; its colour is of a fiery red, and, like spiders, it is generally 
found in the corners of walls, and among the herbage. Its venom is of such 
a malignity, that on squeezing the insect, if any happen to fall on the skin of 
either man or beast, it immediately penetrates into the flesh, and causes 
large tumours, which are soon succeeded by death. The only remedy 
hitherto known, is, on the first appearance of a swelling, to singe the party 
all over the body with the flame of straw, or Jong grass, growing in those 
plains. In order to this, the Indians of that country lay hold of the patient, 
some by the feet, and others by the hands, and with great dexterity perform 
the operation, after which the person is reckoned to be out of danger. But 
it is to be observed, that though this insect be so very noxious, yet squeezing 
it between the palms of the hands is attended with no bad consequence : 
from whence the plain inference is, that the callus, usual on the hands of 
most people, prevents the venom from reaching the blood. Accordingly the 
Indian muleteers, to please the curiosity of the passengers, squeeze them 
betwixt the palms of their hands, though unquestionably, should a person 
of a delicate hand make a trial, the effects would be the same as on any 
other part of the body.— Uvloa’s Voyages. 
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ANTICIPATIONS REGARDING THE HARVEST. 
Tur extent to which the harvest may prove deficient is still matter of 
conjecture, and of much interest. At Midsummer, it was generally re- 
presented that the crops promised great abundance, and the injury sus- 
tained is to be traced to the rains which began with the last month. 

The seasons have been favourable for several years. Such was the 
plenty in 1820, 1821, and 1822, that the home produce fully served to meet 
the consumption; a fact which was placed beyond doubt by the absence 
of foreign additions to the supply (except of Oats, 726,848 quarters, at the 
close of 1820), and by the low prices which prevailed. In 1823 and 1824 
the harvests were pretty nearly equal to the consumption, except Oats in 
1824, of which 619,340 quarters were required from other countries. 

It has been questioned, whether the low prices about 1821 and 1822 
proceeded from redundant production, or from a diminished consumption 
among the bulk of the population, owing to the want of employment at 
that period among the labouring classes, farming and manufacturing. It 
is certain, that in the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, the wages of labour 
considerably improved; and contemporancously the price of wheat rose 
from 43s. 3d. in 1822, to 66s. 6d. in 1825. Commencing with that year, 
the country has stood in need of a greater foreign supply; for in 1825 
were entered for home consumption 770,480 quarters of Wheat and 
Barley ; in 1826, 1,881,939 quarters of different kinds of grain; and last 
year as much as 2,670,692 quarters, of which 561,011 quarters were 
Wheat, and 1,850,803 quarters were Oats. 

The increase in the population must have been a cause of larger con- 
sumption, whatever may have been the fluctuating means of purchase. 
The year 1826 was one of great distress, especially in the manufacturing 
districts; the home produce, however, did not suffice, and a foreign 
supply was introduced. In the year 1827, a still larger quantity was 
needed. 

In the present year very little foreign corm has been yet brought into 











consumption. Until the 15th of last month, when the Corn Bill received 
the Royal Assent, the law did not admit of the entry of foreign corn; and 
since that time the duties have been so exceedingly heavy, that its intro- 
duction is out of the question. Accordingly, the consumption of the 
country has for some months been running exclusively upon the home 
produce; and should its replenishment from the present harvest prove 
short, as is but too evident, the dependence of the population must 
gradually be thrown almost wholly upon foreign grain. 

In these circumstances the operation of the new corn-law will be 
rather inopportunely brought to thetest. According toit, the duties fall 
as the average prices rise. The average of Wheat was last week between 
56s. and 57s., and the duty 30s. 8d.: when the average shall rise to 66s., 
to 67s., the duty will be 20s. 8d. Now that the average of Oats is be- 
tween 21s, and 22s., the duty is 15s. 3d.; when the average shall exceed 
3ls., the duty will be ls. the quarter. The present high duties are, in 
fact, prohibitory ; and are, if possible, rendered still more so at this 
time, the prices of grain having advanced on the Continent because the 
unfavourable weather there has extended over the North of Europe. If, 
as is apparent, the introduction of foreign supplies to some extent be indis- 
pensable, the average prices, under the law, must first rise so as to lower 
the duties ; and then the foreign consumption may commence. 

Upon reference to the prices of late years, a considerable rise did occa- 
sionally take place, owing to the exclusive enactment of the last law, 
which forbade the admission of any Wheat till the average price was at 
70s.; and of Oats till the average was at 25s. Throughout the ycar 1824, 
the average of Wheat was 62s.; and in 1825 it was 66s. 6d.; and Oats 
throughout 1826 and 1827 were mostly 26s. to 3ls.4d. per quarter. These 
prices are as high as those of 1795 and 1796, ye 















rs of great scarcity; for 
the value of money may be now considered to be higher than then, per- 





haps some 20 per cent.; and 66s. 6d. at present may be accounted equiva- 
lent to full 80s, of that period. 

The pressure of higher prices for grain cannot be considered abso- 
lutely, but in relation to the means of the majority of the consumers. 
The high prices of Wheat in 1824 and 1825 were less heavy to the labour- 
ing classes, owing to their better wages, than the low prices of 1822. It is 
to be hoped that active employment, and some increase of wages, may 
compensate to the population for the advance of price likely to be experi- 
enced in the ensuing twelve months. A demand for foreign grain besides 
must lead to a certain improved demand for manufactures, which are our 
chief means of payment. The conveyance of grain will infuse some in- 
creased activity into the shipping interest. Even farmers are often more 
than repaid for a short produce by the higher price which it procures. 

Within a limited range, the situation of the active portion of the com- 

munity is not affected materiaily. When the scarcity becomes severer, 
and the prices double, as in 1800, then a period of distress arises, which 
calls for the interposition of government to draw supplies by suspending 
duties and the distillation from grain, and even by granting bounties on 
importation. A time of peace, however, gives a wide range of supply ; 
and the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the United States, are the sources 
to which we must recur. The war in Turkey is unseasonable in this re-. 
spect, by closing the Black Sea; whence Italy is annually stocked with 
grain; and receiving that supply, Italy could spare her own growth of 
Wheat, which is more suited to this country. 
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Office of Ordnance, August 7. 

Royal Reg. of Artillery—Second Lieut. Edward Fitzherbert Grant, to be First 
Lieut. vice Watkins, dec.; Second Capt. Edwin Cruttenden, to be Capt. vice Bar- 
low, retired on half-pay; Capt. George Browne, from unattached half-pay, to be 
Second Capt. vice Cruttenden; Second Capt. John Williain Spellen, to be Capt. 
vice ‘Thompson, dec.; Capt. Charles Manners, from unattached half-pay, to be Se- 
cond Capt. vice Spellen; Second Lieut. William George Chart, to be First Lieut. 
vice Bisshopp, dec. 

Ordnance Medical Department—Second Assist.-Sur. William Richardson, to be 
First Assist.-Sur. vice Barlow, resigned; Charles Dempsey, Gent. to be Second 
Assist.-Sur. vice Richardson, promoted. 

Var-Office, August 11. 

Ist Reg. of Life Guards—Cornet Samuel Hadlam Bayntun, from the Ist Dragoon 
Guards, to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. vice Cosby, who excl ges. r 

2d Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Mortimer Ric: rao, to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Mostyn, who retires; Sir John Andrew Cathcart, Bart. to be Cornet and 
Sub- Lieut. by purchase, vice Ricardo, 

st Dragoon Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Henry Cosby, from the Ist Life 
Guards, to be Cornet, vice Bayntun, who exchanges. 

4th Light Dragoons—George Charles Dalbiac, Gent. to be Cornet, without pur- 
chase, vice Brownlow, who resigns. 

3d Foot—Lieut. Edward Briscoe, from the 4lst Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Cotton, promoted in the 4]st Foot; Ens. John Henry Isaac, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Cain, promoted inthe 41st Foot. To be Ensigns, without 
purchase—Harry Blair, gent. vice Isaac; Ens. Donald Meent Cameron, from the 
16th Foot, vice Macdonald, cashiered. 

6th Foot—To be Lieuts.—Ens. William Knight, by purchase, vice Johnson, whose 
promotion has not taken place; Ens. Constantine Wentworth Stnart Smyth Stuart, 
without purchase, vice Ratcliff, dec. To be Ens. without purchase, Gent. Cadet 
Hon. Theobald Dominick Geffry Dillon, from the Royal Military College, vice Stuart. 

I4th Foot—Ens. Charles J. Otter, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Stack, pro- 
moted in the 45th Foot. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Augustus Barry, Gent. 
vice Otter; Henry M.F. Stirke, Gent. vice Graham, appointed Adj. 

16th Foot—Gent. Cadet John Bruce, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens. 
without purchase, vice Cameron, appointed to the 3d Foot. 

17th Foot—Ens. Samuel Chetham Hilton, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Shortt, 
who retires; George Bagot Gosset, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Hilton. 

20th Foot—Ens. Francis Hearle Stephens, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Robert M‘Dermott, appointed to the 44th Foot; Eugene Brock, Gent. to be Ens. 
vice Stephens. 

3lst Foot—Gent. Cadet Edward Lugard, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ens. without purchase, vice Robert William White, deceased. 

82nd Foot—Capt. John Campbell, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice James Hor- 
ton Law, who exchanges; Ens. William Robert Waddell, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Campbell, appointed Adj.; John Macdonald, Gent. to be Ens. vice 
Waddell. - 

Alst Foot—Major Walter Frederick O’Reilly, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Place, dec. ; 
Capt. Sydney John Cotton, from the 3d Foot, to be Major, vice O'Reilly; Licut. 
William Cain, from the 3d Foot, to be Capt. vice Stehelin, dec. ; Second Lieut. Ed- 
ward R, King, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Briscoe, 
promoted in the 3d Foot. 











44th Foot—Capt. Alexander Clarke, from the half-pay, to be Capt, vice Jame: 
Carnegie Webster, who exchanges. , om eee : 
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45th Foot—Lieut. Richard Stack, from the 14th Foot, to be Capt. vice Van Cort- 
landt, dee.; Ens. Alexander Murray Tulloch, to be Lieut. without purchase. To be 
Ensigns, without purchase—C. Boyse Roche, Gent. vice Tulloch; Gent. Cadet Basil 
Gray, from the Royal Military Coll ege, vice Barnewall, dec. Donald William 


Tench, Gent. vice Lascelles, promoted. 

46th Foot—Ens. Leonard Smith, to be Lieut, vice Ashhurst, dec. To be Ensign 
without purchase—Edward Bayly, Gent. vice Pollock, whose appointment has not 
taken place; Henry Charles Smithwaite, Gent. vice Smith. 

48th Foot—To be Capts.—Lieut. William Wilson, vice Croker, dec.; Lieut. 
Charles Campbell, vice Brotheridge, dec. To be Lieutenants—Ens. Arthur Hill 
Hull, vice Wilson; Lieut. C. Macan, from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. vice White, 
who exchanges; Ensign Anthony Donelan, vice Campbell. To be Ens. William 
Alexander Dely, Gent. vice Hull. 

54th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ens. J: _— Twisleton Bayley, vice 
Moore, dec.; Ens. E. D. Wright, vice Gray, promoted; Ens. Robert Dodd. ‘To be 
Insigns—Gent. Cadet Jose sph A, Calder, from th e royal } Military Colles e, vice Bay- 
; Gent. Cadet John R. Wheeler, from the Royal Mil litary College, vice Wrig sht ; 
Fldred Moubray Cole, Gent. by purchase, vice Dixon, who retires. 

59th Foot—William Arthur H eathcote, Gent, to be Ens. by purchase, vice Ormsby, 
who retires. 

65th Foot—Lieut. Jz Ames Young, to be Capt. by purchase, vice M‘Laine, who re- 
tires; Ens. William Tucker, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Young. 

7oth Foot—Gent. C: det Ewen Cameron, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ens. without noha 

80th Foot—Gent. Cadet Gilbert W. Robinson, from the Royal Military College, 
to be Ens. wihout purchase. ; 

89th Foot—To be Lieuts.—Lieut. James White, from the 48th Foot, vice Macan, 
who exchanges; Ens. H. Wilson, without purchase, vice Arrow, dec. 
Henry Layard, v ice Pre ndergast, appointed to the 45th Foot. To be E 
M* - askill, Gent. vice Wilson. 

id Foot— Lient. John Joseph Grier to be C apt. by purchase, vice Spires, who re- 

tire s; Ens. James Campbell, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Grie 

Hospital Staff—Michael Swee 
Ins] pector of Ho 
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pointment of . Tidy to be in the 48th Foot, on the 
s vice Antl ony and not vice Hull, pro- 
Mr. Archibald I t rns. in the 89th Foot 
















I as vice Liayas d, promoted, and not vice Wil- 

1s. Waller Johnson, of the 6 f 
ented him vithout leave. 
in the Gazette o¢ the 8th it 
im George 
1, to be, &e. 


Foot, has been removed from the 





i Royal Reg. of Artillery 
Chart, to be First Lieut. read Second Lieut. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Birtns.—On the 9th, at Standish-house, Stroud, the Lady Emma Pennant, of a 
daughter—On the 10th, at Upper Kennington-green, Mrs. Henry G. Stahischmidt, 
of a son—On the ae at Moor-park, Farnham, the Lady of G. H. Freeling, Esq. of 
the General Post-o e, ofa daughter, still-born—At Ballynz ivin-castle, county of 
perary, the Lady of Robert C.D. Robinson, Esq. of twin daugh ters—On the lith, at 
Malvern Wells, the Lady of M.G. Benson, Esq. of Lutwyche-hall, Shropshire, of a 
son and heir—At Greenhill, near Edinburgh, the Lady of George Forbes, Esq. of a 
son. 

Marriaces.—At Little Stanmore, Middlesex 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, and Fellow of Mi 
Stuart, fourth daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Robert Bruce, of Elstree, Herts— 
At Bri stol, Mr. W ige, of Sandford, aged 70, to Sie h, youngest daughter of Mr. 
C. Strode, of § Sidcot, aged 2 ae the 4th, at Calder-house, by the Rey. Mr. Bell, of 
Linlith sow, W illiam Ramsay Ra ay, Esq. of Barnton, to the Hon. Mary Sandi- 
lands, only daughter of the Ri Hon. Lord Lag stone: —On the 12th, at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. H.C. Ridley, Brampton Gurdon, Esq. 
son of T.T. Gurdon, Esq. of Letton, Norfolk, to Her nrietta, eldest daughter of 

y Colborne, E M.P. of West Harling, ssa On the 12th, at Seven 
Beech Esq. of Tunbridge Wells, banker, to Anne, second ds 
nuel Green, of Suffolk-place, Sevenoaks—On the 
stots Seas 
Pyne Jessy Bra 















John Edward Willis, Esq. of Lir 


dalen College, Oxford, to Sophia 










































aks, 
ighter of 
2th, at Glynde, John 
q. eldest son of Sir John Geers Cotterell, of Garnows, to Miss 
, daughter of the Hon. General Trevor. 



















Deatns.—Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Joseph Lefanu, Esq. of Dublin, 
niece to the late Right Hon . R.B. Sheridan, and sister to the Very ans the Dean of 
Emly—On the 9th, in consequence of a fall from his horse, Simon Te iylor, Esq. of 


Harley-street, sincerely and deservedly > toe d—On the 10th, at his 
Tv atchbury, near Southampton, aged | Capt. W. Timson, of his 
Light Infantry Regiment—On the 12 at Lambeth-terrace, t 
age, after a short but severe iilness, ales inder Whitehead, Esq. formeriy 
to his Majesty’s Transport Board—At Alicant, in Spain, Charles W 

Majesty’s Vice-Cor sul—On the t Malvern Welis, Worcestershire, whither he 
had gone for the recovery of his lth, Morehouse Metcalfe, Esq. of Terrace- 
house, near Gainsboroug h, in the 53d year of his age—On the 12th, sincerely la- 
ment - by her family and friends, in her 88th year, Dorothy, relict of Norrison Co- 
Pe) nina of Lim ise, 


‘ath er’s hous se, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES 


Tuesday, August 12. 





PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

M. Ellis and W. Cordwalladar, Camberwell, linen-d senile Brailsford, M. Clay, 
and G. Moore, Matlock, Derbyshire, lace-manufacturers—J. W. Barrier and Ww. 
Sheppard, Burlington Arcade, I iccadilly 0t-makers—W .R.W. King and J. Heath, 
Snow-hill, and Hosier-lane, and Britannia-row, Lower-street, Islington, rie pis te- 
workers—T. i rkshire, maltsters— A and S. Boord, Bris- 
tol, woollen-drapers—J. Jo.unson, J 1H. Briddon, Runcorn, Cheshire, soup- 
boilers—A. and E. Duke, Birmingham, tea-dealers—W. Scott, G. Cranstoun, and H. 
and A. Scott, Naples and Londc on—W. and T. H gton, Knaresborough, York- 
shire, mercers—G. W ragg and J. Lee, Masbrough, Yorkshire, iron-founders—W. and 
J. Parkin, Rotherham, Yorkshire, che mists—J. Hender: on and J. Graham, London— 
and R. Tucker, Ashburton, Devonshire—E. and J. Emmet, Birkenshaw, iron- 
rs—J. Milnes and 'T. Clayton, Huddersfield, plasterers—J. Edwards and W. 
Bridgen, Birmingh , coal-merchants—J. S. Shuttleworth and G. Appleton, Poul- 
try, printers—T. Buck and J. Slater, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, auctioneers 
—. Ridpeth and W. Hawkins, York, linen-drapers. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Charles Hobson, Leeds, publican. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Thomas Collins, Avebury-street, Hoxton, victualler, to surrender Aug. 22, 29 
Sept. 23, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Norton, New 
street, Bishopsgate. 

Richard Abraham, New Bond-street, picture. dealer, Aug. 15, 26, Sept. 23, 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr.Vallance, Earl-street, B 

Edward Beaman, Winnington, Cheshire, salt-manufacturer, Sept. 12, 13, 23, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Northwich: solicitor, Mr. Cole, Serjeant’s-inn, 
Fleet-street. 

Samuel Clarke, Barlborough, Derbyshire, grocer, Aug. 19, 20, Sept. 28, at the 
offices of Mr. Dixon, Sheffield: solicitors, Messrs. Battye, Fisher, and Sudiow, 
Chancery-lane. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 5, S. Smithy Hastings, innkeeper—Sept. 2, J. Jameson, Duke-street, Man- 
chester-square, victualler—Aug. 29, T. Brew ster, Wade’s Mill, Hertfordshire, miller 
—Sept. 18, J. H. Baverstock , Alton, Hampshire, common- brew er. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 2. 

T.'T. Metcalfe, Leeds, surgeon—W. Morgan, Bond-street, Oxford-street, book- 
seller—W. Masson, Queen-street, C heapside, merchant—P. Cort, Turton and Brad- 
shaw, Lancashire, bleacher, 








Friday, August 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. Davy, Kensington Gravel-pits, and H. Powell, Winchester-street, Penton- 
ville, bakers—J. White and S. J. Mitchener, Rupert-street, Haymarket, eating- 
house-keepers—J. Vanner and W. Smith, Friar-street, Southwark, hat- manufac- 
turers—J. Poole, R. Marsingall, and W. C, Ball, Taunton, pianoforte-makers—R, C, 
and E. B. Paul, Bristol, wine-merchants; as far as regards E, BurkeR, and My 





Aveson, Knaresborough, Yorkshire, publicans—W. Fisher and J. Davis, Liverpool, 
dyers—R. and T, Millington, Manchester and Hamburgh—J. Clements and J. Welby, 
King-street, Soho, gold-retiners—J. P. Roberts, Langeois, and H. A. Styles, Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, France, apothecaries—W., L., and E. Whittaker, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, milliners—W. Gilkison, W. Murr J. H. Maxwell, and J. Weir, Glasgow, 
printers—A. Moore and J, Robinson, Milk-street, silk-weavers—H. E. and W.H 
Smith, Strand, and Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, stationers—J. Fraser, J. Dun- 
ston, and T. Dyer, Houndsditch, engineers—W. and J. Huson, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire, mercers —J. Haines and T. Richardson, High-street, Southwark, 
hop-merchants—H. Denman and P. W. Brass, Hammersmith, eil and colourmen— 
M. E. Russell and M., Prigg, Pall-mall, dress-makers, 
INSOLVENTS. 

Aug. 14.—Daniel James Humbert, Foley-street, Foley-place, coal-merchant, 

Thomas Griifin Hill, Minchinhampton, Glocestershire, victualler. 

Aug. 15.—William Spinks, Fresh-wharf, Lower Thames-street, butter-factor 

Joseph Hallewell, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Samuel Beswick, Doddington-grove, Kennington, bricklayer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Wilmington-square, Spa-fields, money-scrivener, to surrender 
Aug. 26, 29, 26, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. 
Swan, Bell-yard, Doctors’ Commons. 

James Harris, Gracechurch-street, auctioneer, Aug. 22, 29, Sept. 26, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Mayhew, Chancery-lane. 

William Perryman, Windsor, stationer, Aug. 26, 29, Sept. 26, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Watson and Son, Bouverie-street, 
F leet-street. 

David Evans, Mincing-lane, broker, Aug. 21, 22, Sept. 26, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Kirkman and Rutherford, Cannon-st. 

Robert Cayme, Yeovil, Somersetshire, sacking-manufacturer, Sept. 3, 4, 26, at the 
Globe Tavern , Exeter: solicitor, Mr. Darke, Red Lion-square. 

Samuel Street, Liverpool, tailor, Sept. 2, 3, 26, at the Clarendon-buildings, Li- 
verpool: solicitors, Messrs. Norris, Allen, and Anthony, John-street, Bedford-row. 
DIVIDENDS. 
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L. Hill, Fleet-street, jeweller— 
aler—Sept. 5, W. Wilkins, Ashby- 
Sept. 5, H. Steinbach, Castle-street, 
). Backhouse, Linthwaite, and J. 
Sept. 11, ‘I’. Craven and J. Parker, 
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ke, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers—Sept. 10, J. Young, Bristol, corn- 












TIFICATES. 

ywn to the contrary on or before Sept. 
J. Stevens, Devrell-street, War street, Great Dover-road, builder—H. Bates, 
y, Yorkshire, tanner—W., T., and J. Greatbatch, Oxford, earthenware-dealers 
ill, Kentish-town, and Pancras-street, Tottenham-court-road, auctioneer 
—J.Do ison, Over, Cheshire, salt-manufacturer. 


To be granted, unless cause be 























LONDON Mz ARKETS. ° 


CORN EXCHANGE, F RIDAY, Aveaust Lb. 

The very unfavourable weather for the last two days has had a considerable effect 
on our market this —a Almost eve ry article of grain is dearer. Wheat may 
be considered ae s. per quarter higher.—Barley about Beans and Peas quite 
as much. Oa so are from 2s, to 3s. per quarter dearer, and at this advance there 
has beena good deal of business done. 














Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :-— 
s s | Ss. S. s. sg 
58 | er renee 63 | Ticks, old,. .....- _ 



















+00 0 7 70 bd Fine, ......+.+-64—66 | Oats, Feed,.... 
+e 04 — 68 HOg; «ss 40 Piney... voce 00 4 
Ree (ee a Ce 45 | Polands, .....22—24 
Super fine, ... -79 —78 | Peas, Vhite, ....46 — 50 | Fine,.. oo. s00s26—28 
ee 30—34|  Boilers,.......50—55 | Potato,........28 — 30 
Barley, 2 | Beans, small, ....42—44]| Fine, ..... ...30— 32 


eee ee re di — 3B 





8 | Ticks, new,......36 — 42 





GRAIN arrived from AuGusr 4, to AuGustT 9, both inclusive. 





ish—Wheat, 7859 qrs. English—Rape,. . 102 qrs. | Foreign—Beans, USE Ge 
Barley, ..see.. € Brank,<s.sccoe TD Peas, .. 
Malt,. Mustard,... 
Seeds, ... 
Flour, ... 
For 


Barley, .ee.... = 





._ Linseed, ...... 430 
-. 144 BIGGE ses ssa 
7874sks. Flow, .o sais = 
—Wh eat, 127 0 qrs. | Irish—Wheat, .. 3 qrs. 
fo ere rr 
PUPS: «6.c005'<0 100 Oats, ites. = PLOUr, «+ sesso es 97 sks. 




















GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN 
For the Week ending AuG. 1, 1828, made up from the Returns of ‘te Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,....seeeee 588.10d, | Oats .....eccceee 228.3. | Beans, .o...es000 383. 0d. 
Barley, ...+0 «se. 80 9 BIG cipaveteencs Ce Peas, vicscers « SB OD 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE SIX WEEKS. 
Cat, ..csescee 568.5d. | O eee bar eoarem 6d. 


+. 3010 ye | se esse 8 














3CANB, ...e.se00 378. 8d. 
Peas, . 48 ae 











SMITHFIELD, FRID av, Avet sv 15. 

The trade for Beef to-day has been rather brisk, and 4s. 8d. continues to be given 
for the best Scots; but many fine Beasts have been sold at 4s. 6d. Mutton main- 
tains the price of Monday, but the tradeis not very brisk. There is no alteration in 
Lamb. Veal has a moderate demand atthe terms of last market. During the 
whole summer the demand for Pork has been considerable, no doubt arising from 
the state of the weather. The price here on Monday was ds. 6d., and that sreely 
given. We have been accustomed to quote Dairy-fed Pigs from Barnet; but we 
understand the Market has been temporarily removed to Finchley, and the price 
there on that morning for choice sorts was up to 5s. 8d.—To-day, 5s. 8d. is given 
here. 





To sink the offal—per stone of Sibs. 
Beef .......- 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. Veal .. ... 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od, 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. Ud. to 4s. 8d. | 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 450 | Sheep, 9,620 | Calves, 307 | Pigs, 120 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2513 | Sheep, 27,240 Calves, 2: Pigs, 140 




















NE WG ATE and LEADENHAL L—Lby the Carcase. 
Beef, .... 8d. to rv Sd. Veal,........d8. Sd. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton,... . Od. to 4s. Od. Pork,........48. Ud. to 5s. 4d. 
t 3s. Sd. to 4s. 10d. 

















> HOP S, Aucusrt 15. 
Kent Pockets ...... 2+... dl. 3s. to 31. 16s, to 41. 10s. per cwt. 





Sussex Pockets . .. dl. Os. to 31. 8s. to 31. 8 
Essex Pockets . BL. Os. to 31. 12s. to 41. 
Farnham, fine ....... to Gl. 10s.—Seconds.. ..... . 10s. t to 61, Os. 









Kent Bags ......+eceseee Jie 14s. to 31. 5s. to Al, o per ewt. 
Sussex Bags.... oes -. Zl. 10s. to 8l. Os. to 31. 10s. ——- 


Essex Bags . +csevcsccoes 2he 128. to § 3s. to 3l. 16s. —— 










PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Avucusrt 14. 

SMrITHFIELD.—Hay, 8Us. 0d. to 95s.—Inferior, 60s. to 75s.—Clover, 95s. 0d. to 11ds.— 
Inferior, 70s. to 90s.—Straw, to 38s. 

WuHitkEcH APEL.—C lover, $4s. to 112s.—Hay, 70s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 38s. 

Sr. JamEs’s.—Superior ‘and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 80s. to 105s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s. to —s.3 new 69s. to 80s.—Clover, 
80s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —-s.— Wheat Straw, 33s. to 40s.—Oat, 30s. to —s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, to 30s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Good supply, but trade 
_ exceeding sly dull and heavy. 


COAL MARKET, Aveusr 13, 
Ships at Market. Ships. sold, Prices, 
6S Newcastle.rcoce coe oe D vecees cossece GOS, Od. to 37s. Od. 



















wm Sunderland secrece coe™ a carceccenaee Se Od tO mse Ody 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This day is published, in 1 vol, post 8vo. price 9s. with 
Plates by George and Robert Cruikshank, 
IM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DI- 
ALECT, and POEMS, rendered intelligible to 
general readers, by a literal interpretation, &c, 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, vol. 27, containing the first vol. of 
EMORIALS of the LATE WAR, 
to be completed in two vols, Embellished with 
a fine view of Corunna. 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. and Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh. 





On the Ist of July was published, price 8s. in cloth; 
or large paper, price 16s.—Part V. of 
ODD'S CONNOISSEURS’ RE- 
PERTORY; or, a Biographical History of 
Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects, with 
‘tan Account of their Works, from the Revival of the 
Fine Arts in the Twelfth Century, to the end of the 
ighteenth ; accompanied by Tables of their Marks, &c. 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock-street : 
where mzy be had, Parts I. II. III. and IV. of the 
same Work. 

This Work will be continued regularly every Three 
Months. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


OLITARY WALKS THROUGH 
MANY LANDS. By DERWENT CONWAY, 
Author of “ Tales of Ardennes,” &c. 
“This work possesses no ordinary attractions.”— 
Londen Weekly Review. 
* It is all pleasing, and always interesting: the au- 
thor has at once the eye of a quick observer, and the 
en of a ready writer; and the graphic character of 
is sketches is only equalled by their diversity of sce- 
ry, and the archness of the incident which he intro- 
uces.”— Atheneum. 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
By HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-Street. 
COMPLETION of the LIFE of PARR. 
In 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 


HE SECOND and CONCLUDING 

VOLUME of the MEMOIRS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of the late Dr. SAMUEL PARR, with 
Biographical Notices and Anecdotes of many of his 
Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries. By the Rey. 
WILLIAM FIELD. 


2, MEMOIRS ofthe DUKE of ROVIGO,(M. Savary), 
Written by HIMSELF. Volume the Third; compris- 
ing the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of the Paris Edition. 
In 8vo. 16s.—French 14s. 


3. JOURNEY of a VOYAGE to PERU, a PASSAGE 
across the CORDILLERA of the ANDES in the 
Winter of 1827, performed on foot in the snow, and a 
JOURNEY across the PAMPAS. By LIEUT. C. 
BRAND, R.N. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 12s. 


4. THE BRIDE. A TRAGEDY. By JOANNA 
WAILLIE, Authoress of “ Plays on the PAssi1ons.” 
Second Edition. In 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


5. BABYLON the GREAT, or MEN and TariNGs in 
the Brairisn CApitAL. 2nd Edition, with Additions, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

«The Author of this work*has dwelt so much on the 

blic men of the metropolis, that his book might no¢ 
aptly be called the ‘ Personal History of London.’” 


Also shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 

numerous Plates, 

6. ST. PETERSBURGH. A JourNnaL or Tra- 
vELs to and from that Capital, through Flanders, along 
the Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia, Russia, Po- 
land, Saxony, Bavaria, and France. By A. B. GRAN- 
VILLE, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.S., &c. 





This Day is Published, hand ly printed in imperial 
8vo. embellished with a Map and numerous Engra- 
vings, (Dedicated to Lord Auckland,) price 30s. 
boards. 

By 


ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED. 
the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 
Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho- 
square. 








EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
This day is published, handsomely printed in 4to. and 
illustrated. by Engravings, from Original Drawings, 
Vol. XVIII. Part I. price #1 1s. of 


HE EDINBURGH ENCYCLOP#- 
DIA; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature. Conducted by DAVID BREW- 
STER, LL.D. F.R.S. Lond. Sec. R.S. Edinb. &c. with 
the assistance of Gentlemen eminent in Science and 
Literature. 

The following are the principal articles in this half- 
volume :—ScuLrerurge — Sector — Sector Dip—Sector 
Zenith—Selkirkshire— Seriks—Sextant—SHETLAND 
—Suip -BurLtpine — Shoe- Machinery — Shropshire — 
Siam—Silk—Snow—Soap—Societies—Somersetshire— 
Spain, History and Statistics of — Staffordshire — 
Sream—SrTeamM-ENGINE, 

A few copies are splendidly printed, on the finest 
royal paper, with proof impressions of the plates, 
21. 12s. 6d. each Part. 

Printed for W. Blackwood, and Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh; J. Murray, Baldwin and Cradock, and 
J.M. Richardson, London; and the other Proprietors. 
Sold also by W. Oliphant, Sterling and Kenney, and 
Thomson, Edinburgh ; Robertson and Atkinson, Glas- 
gow; G. Clark, Aberdeen; J, Cumming, Dublin; and 
Archer, Belfast. 


A CONSTANT TRADER. 
OR BATAVIA and SINGAPORE, 


the fine coppered Ship ARETHUSA, A.1. RO- 
BERT JOHNSON, Commander, Burthen 200 Tons. 
Lying in the West India Export Dock. Has good Ac- 
commodation for Passengers. 
For Freight or Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall Street; or to W. D. DOWSON, 39, 
Old Broad Street. 


EST OF ENGLAND BROAD 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c. at the Lowest 

Prices, for Ready Money. No. 9. Northumberland- 
court, Strand. 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers inthe West of England, and the locality 
of his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
he is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
usual prices. The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a necessary compensation ; 
and, as a natural consequence, those to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W.S. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they pro- 
vided with competent persons to make them up: to 
obviate this difficulty he has engaged men of experience 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first style of fashion, and with the best workman- 
ship, on reasonable terms. By this mode of effecting 
purchases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from #4, to £4. 103. may be 
procured at this warehouse, from £2.18s. to £3.3s., 
for ready money. 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Vol. XIX. 

Just published, in 1 vol. 18mo., 3s. 6d. boards, or in 
Three Parts, Is. each; fine Edition, 6s. extra boards ; 
with a Portrait engraved by Scriven, 

HE LIFE of THEOBALD WOLFE 
TONE, WRITTEN by HIMSELF, and extracted 
from his Journals. The American Edition of his 

Life and Works, edited by his Son WILLIAM THEO. 

BALD WOLFE TONE. 

*,* The present edition of the Memoirs of this re- 
markable man contains the whole of his Avrosio- 
GRAPHY, With a careful abridgment of his Journal, re- 
taining such portions as would be interesting to the ge- 
neral reader. 

Hunt and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden. 





GAS LIGHT COMPANIES. 

This day is published, price ls. 6d. 
LETTER tothe Right Hon. the LORD 
MAYOR of London, in Reply to the Letter lately 

addressed to him by Mr. Jos. Hedley, with Remarks 
upon the Prospectus recently issued to form a WEST 
LONDON GAS COMPANY, and also upon the delu- 
sive nature of many of the Projects for Gas Lighting. 
By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Third Edition; to 
which are added, a Postscript on the Inquiry concerning 
the Water Companies, and the Report of the City Sur- 
veyor on the Petition of the British Gas Light Com- 
pany. 

Sold by R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

By the same Author, 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH of the ORIGIN, PRO- 
GRESS, &c. of GAS LIGHTING. Price 7s. 6d. bds- 

A COMPENDIUM of the PRINCIPLES, PRO- 
CESSES, &c. of GAS LIGHTING, with Engravings. 
Price 4s. 6d. bds. 





Daniel O’Connell.—The wrongs of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, §¢ 


» &e. 
HE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 
No. 64, contains, among other interesting arti- 
cles, a sketch of the Life and Character of Daniel 
O’Connell, Esq., M.P.—Memoirs of Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo.—The Duke of Brunswick’s charge against the 
King of Britain—A Tale of true Love—Unpublished 
Letters from Mexico—Original Proposal for a Daily 
Asylum for the Children of working People, &c. &c., 
with the usual miscellaneous matter, Poetry, Dramatic 
Criticisms, Fine Arts, &c. &c.—Published by W. Tho- 
mas, at the Office, 19, Catharine-street, Strand, and 
sold by F. C. Westley, and ali Booksellers and News- 
men in the United Kingdom, price 8d., or stamped, 
for country circulation, post free, ls. The Review 
may be had in Monthly Parts, in a neat cover, price 
2s. 8d. 





TO SCHOOLS. 
PINNOCK’S GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY. 
Price 5s. neatly bound in green, 


COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 
for the use of Schools, and for Private Tuition. 
By W. PINNOCK, 
Author of “ Pinnock’s Catechisms,” Histories of 
England, Rome, Greece, &c. 

The work is embellished with numerous highly- 
finished Engravings, chiefly illustrative of the principal 
Cities, Historical Subjects, Natural History, Costumes, 
&c. of each Nation in the known World; and seven 
Maps, drawn and engraved by Sidney Hall. 

London: published by Poole and Edwards (late 
Scatcherd and Letterman), 12, Ave Maria-lane. 





THE SIXTH EDITION. 
This day is published, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
boards, 
HE OMNIPRESENCE of the 


DEITY. A Porm. By ROBERT MONTGO- 
MERY. Sixth Edition. 


Also, price 7s, 6d. boards, 
CONVERSATIONS on GEOLOGY. 
gravings. 


Printed for S, Maunder, 10, Newgate-Street. 


With En- 





EREFORD : MUSIC MEETING, 
1828.—The. HUNDRED and FIFTH MEET- 


“ING of the THREE CHOIRS of HEREFORD, 


GLOUCESTER, and WORCESTER, for the Benefit 
‘of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen, in the Three 
Dioceses, will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 2d, 3d, and 4th September. 


PATRON, 
THE KING. 
PRESIDENT, 


His Grace the Duke of BEAurort, K.G. Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Gloucester, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
The Earl of Coventry, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Worcester. 
Earl Somers, Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Hereford. 

Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
Most Noble the Marquis of Worcester. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Hardwick, K.G, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, K.G, 

Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Beauchamp, 

Right Hon. the Earl of Mountnorris. 
Right Hon. the Earl Dudley and Ward, 
Right Hon. the Viscount Sydney. 

Right Hon. the Viscount Deerhurst, 

Right Hon. the Viscount Eastnor. 

Right Hon. the Viscount ,Valentia. 

Right Hon. Lord Ducie. 

Right Hon. Lord Foley, 

Right Hon. Lord Dynevor, 

Right Hon. Lord Rodney 

Right Hon. Lord Sherborne. 

Right Hon. Lord Northwick. 


STEWARDS. 

Sir E. F. Scudamore Stanhope, Bart. Holme Lacy, 

Richard Blakemore, Esq. the Leys, near Monmouth. 

Lieutenant-General Armstrong, Hereford. 

The Hon. and Rey. James Somers Cocks, Prebendary 
of Hereford. 

Rev. Hugh Morgan, Canon Residentiary of Hereford. 

Rev Henry Lee Warner, Tiberton-court, 


Principal Vocal Performers. 
Madame Caradori’Allan 
Madame Toso Puzzi 
Mrs. William Knyvett 
Miss Marian Cramer 
Miss Paton 

Mr. Braham 

Mr. Vaughan 

Mr. William Knyvett 
Mr. Bellamy 

Signor De Begnis, 

Principal Instrumental Performers. 
Leader of the Band—Mr, F, Cramer. 
Principal Second Violin—Mr. Marshall. 
Violas—Messrs. Ashley and Daniels. 
Violoncellos—Mr. Lindley and Mr. Crouch. 
Double Basses—Signors Dragonetti and Anfossi, 
Oboes—Messrs. Ling and Sharp. 
Clarionets—Messrs. Williams and Powell, 
Flutes—Messrs. Nicholson and Nicholls, 
Bassoons—Messrs. Mackintosh and Tully, 
Horns—Messrs, Platt and Rae, 
Trumpets—Messrs, Harper and Wallis, 
Trombone—Signor Mariotti, 

Double Drums—Mr, Chipp, 
Piano-forte—Mr. Charles Clarke. 
Organ—Mr, Mutlow. 


Signor Puzzi will perform a Fantasia on the Horn, 
Conductor, Professor Clarke Whitfield. 
The Chorusses will be supported by the celebrated 
Singers from Lancashire and Birmingham; and by 
the Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, &c. 


On Tuesday Morning, Sept. 2, at the Cathedral, a 
SERMON will be preached by the Hon. and Rev. 
James Somers Cocks, Prebendary of Hereford. In the 
course of the Service will be performed—Overture, 
Esther, Handel; Grand Dettingen Te Deum, Handel ; 
Anthem, ‘* Blessed is he,” Dr. Boyce; Duet, “ Here 
shall soft Charity,” Dr. Boyce; Coronation Anthem, W. 
Knyvett. 

On Tuesday Evening, at the New Shire Hall, a Grand 
Miscellaneous Concert. 

On Wednesday Morning, Sept. 3, at the Cathedral, 
the Messiah (with the celebrated additional Accompa- 
niments by Mozart.) 

On Wednesday Evening, at the New Shire Hall, a 
Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 

On Thursday Morning, Sept. 4, in the Cathedral, 
Act. I. A Selection from the Oratorio of Jephtha. 

On Thursday Evening, Sept. 4, in the Shire Hall, a 
Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 

After each Evening Concert there will be a Ball. Re- 
freshments as usual. 

Tuesday Morning, Choir Tickets Is. ; 
Chancel Seats, 2s. 6d. 

On Wednesday and Thursday Mornings, Choir Tick- 
ets 9s.; Chancel lls. 

Tickets for the Evening Performances, 10s. each. 

The Doors of the Cathedral will be opened each 
Morning at Ten o’clock, and the Performances will be- 
gin precisely at Eleven. 

After each Morning’s Performances a Collection will 
be made for the Charity. 

In the Evening, the Doors of the Shire Hall will be 
opened at Half-past Six o’clock; and the performances 
will begin precisely at Half-past Seven, 

The Ordinaries will be on each day as usual. 

, Ladies and Gentlemen are earnestly requested to 
provide themselves with Tickets and Bookg of the 
Performances, as no money will be taken at the doors. 


Reserved 





London: Printed by Josrru CLAyTown, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowgs, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. WesttLey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received.. Orders received by al] Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





